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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The druggist who does not have the 


goods cannot sell them. Peopie who 
walk into a pharmacy and ask for an 
article only to be told that it is not kept, or that it is “all out to- 
day,” walk out again to walk into another store. They are 
very likely to continue this until at last they find what they 
want and the store that has the goods offers them an induce- 
ment to repeat their visit. The stock must be kept up if the 
business is to be kept up. By keeping up the stock, we do not 


The Full Store 


mean buying in quantity lots so that there is always a big surplus 
of goods in the cellar or back room. We mean keeping a well 
assorted variety, including everything for which there is likely 
to be a demand. The store should be full of many kinds, 
rather than a of few kinds of goods. Aside from the fact that 
the man who has the goods is the man who sells them, there 
is a mental effect produced upon the customers who walk into 
a store which seems to be well filled. The store with more 
or less empty showcases or bare shelves does not have a pros- 
perous or an inviting look. 





It is a little thing, the label on the bottle. - 


The Label 
on the Bottle the green boy or the porter is just as com- 
petent to stick on a label as the graduate 

prescriptionist. This is true to the exterft that it is a fact that 
any one with good eyesight ought to be able to paste a piece 
of paper on a bottle. But it is not true to the extent that such 
work done by the cheap boy produces the same satisfactory re- 
sults and effects. When a man buys a bottle of medicine, com- 
pounded on prescription, he judges the skill of the compounder 
very largely by the appearance of the finished product. If the 
cork is of poor quality and breaks off the first time it is taken 


In most drug stores there is a feeling that 


out, a suspicion enters the man’s mind that the drugs as well as 
the cork may be of poor quality. If the label is placed on 
crooked, or if it is twisted crooked in wrapping the bottle, that 
crooked label becomes a libel upon the store when it is exposed 
to view. If the label is so written that the patient must tele- 
phone to the druggist to inquire what it says, that patient will 
be likely to go next time to a druggist who can at least write 
legibly, whether he can compound or not. The label on the 
bottle has in it the making or the marring of the reputation of 
the store’s prescription department. 
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The sudden death of Frank A. Faxon, 
Frank A. Faxon of Kansas City, which occurred on 
September 30, removed from the drug 
field one of its most brilliant figures. Mr. Faxon was not only 
a shrewd, energetic, competent and successful business man, but 
he was gifted with unusual foresight, a breadth of view and a 
variety of information which would have won him distinction in 
any walk of life. Moreover, he was a gifted orator, combining 
in a marked degree the wealth of knowledge, the gift of lan- 
guage, the clearness of concept and the charm of delivery, which 
must be combined to entitle one to the name of orator. Every 
man who has attended the meetings of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, of which Mr. Faxon was for many years 
one of the guiding spirits, will be able to recall numerous oc- 
casions when without an opportunity for preparation he made 
addresses which compared favorably both in matter and 
manner with those of men who, in the field of politics, 
have won a nationwide reputation as orators. He was withal 
a most convincing speaker and one who spoke from the heart 
as well as from the head. He was a man of lofty ideals, and 
lived up to these ideals in every walk of life, having been an 
eminent and successful wholesale druggist, an alert, conscientious 
and active citizen, a loving and beloved husband and father, 
and a warm, faithful and considerate friend. The National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, which he served most effi- 
ciently in various capacities, including that of president, has 
suffered in his death a great loss, both in its business and in its 
social activities. 





One of the most interesting of 
the communications presented 


Standardized Weights 


and Measures at the Denver meeting of the 


American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was read by Joseph W. England, of Philadelphia. Mr 
England proposes that all graduate glasses shall be guaranteed 
by the manufacturers and marked “Guaranteed U. S. P. by i 
The standard graduate should be made of good flint glass, prop- 
erly annealed and accurately graduated. The need for some such 
guaranty was proven by the results of an examination made by 
the Whitall Tatum Company, who purchased three dozen eight 
ounce graduates in widely separated localities and compared 
them with standards of known accuracy. It was found, so they 
reported, that not one of the thirty-six measures was correctly 





graduated. In one instance the six ounce mark was correct, 
while every other graduation was wrong. In one lot of twelve 
graduates six fluiddrachms of liquid were required to fill them to 
the half ounce mark, a variation of 50 percent. The proper 
standard for the fluid ounce is 29.5161 grammes of water when 
weighed in dry air at a temperature of 15° C. under barometric 
pressure of 760 millimeters, the coefficient of the expansion of 
the glass being assumed to be 0.000025 and the density of 
the brass weights, 8.3. These figures are derived from the orig- 
inal data in use at the National Bureau of Standards of the 
United States at Washington. The best method of graduation 
is that in which the graduates are required to deliver the quanti- 
ties indicated, every line in each graduate being determined by 
actual measurement. Owing to unavoidable variations in diam- 
eter it is impossible to obtain accuracy where mechanical division 
is employed. ‘This suggestion is an admirable one and should 
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receive the very careful consideration of the druggist who wishes 
to have his graduates correct as well as to have his drugs pure. 





The druggist who thinks that his business 
is safe because he has a line of well es- 
tablished old families who always trade 
with him and always will, is taking a good deal for granted. 


New Business 


No business can be kept up to its present mark, let alone in- 
creased, without adding new customers to the list constantly. 
Even in the oldest and richest and most conservative families 
people die. Sometimes, too, those families move away. And no 
matter how well they may be treated, they do at times change 
their trading place. There must be a steady addition of new 
blood to the list of customers if it is not to shrink from month 
to month. About the only way that new business can be added 
profitably is by advertising in some form or other. Simply 
treating the people well helps some, but it is not a means of 
bringing in many new customers. Interesting new people con- 
stantly in the store is what will bring in the new business. 





We regret to have to record two 
Dangerous Similarity more deaths due to a dangerous 
in Names similarity in names, both of which 
are reported in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Retail Druggist as having occurred in Pittsburgh. 
In one of these lemon salts was called for, citric acid being the 
article desired, and oxalic acid, sometimes called salts of lemon, 
was dispensed. In this case, we are told, the package was prop- 
erly labeled and the word “Poison” conspicuously displayed and 
the sale was recorded in the poison register. The clerk seems to 
have taken all the required precautions and is therefore held 
blameless. The customer, being a Croatian and having little or 
no knowledge of English, was presumably unable to understand 
the warning given him. In the other case, however, a physician 
ordered two ounces of laxol and the clerk delivered two ounces 
of lysol instead. This error was furthermore made possible by 
the very unscientific and unsatisfactory method in which the di- 
rections were written, for the doctor ordered that the patient 
should take the medicine “as directed.” While there seems to 
be no excuse to be offered for the substitution of the poisonous 
lysol, unless indeed the writing was faulty, for the harmless 
laxol, such a substitution would probably never have occurred 
had the physician written the directions instead of giving them 
verbally. This practice of giving verbal directions and labeling 
the prescription “as directed” is-a most objectionable one from 
every point of view, save possibly the convenience of the physi- 
sian. Where verbal directions are given misunderstandings may 
easily arise and the patient or the nurse may even forget the 
directions between the time they are received from the physician 
and the time the drug is received from the pharmacist. We be- 
lieve that physicians should in every case write out the directions 
for use in full on their prescriptions. In this particular instance 
such a practice would undoubtedly have saved a life. 





A great many druggists think that there 
Opportunities are no opportunities for them. They feel 
that their town is too small or that it is 
overrun with drug stores, or they think that somebody else has 
the best location and cannot help but get all the good trade. 


They find that the profits are all cut off from many lines and 
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that the department stores or the mail order houses are drawing 
on their business. In every walk of life there are plenty of men 
who think that they have no opportunity to get ahead. These 
men never do get ahead. But as a matter of fact the opportuni- 
ties are there, but they cannot see them. Every druggist is sur- 
rounded with opportunities and this is demonstrated time and 
again by the success of one man in a store where his prede- 
cessor has failed dismally. If a druggist thinks he has no 
opportunities he may make up his mind that he does not recog- 
nize a good opportunity when he sees it. If he positively cannot 
find the chances that surround him, he should engage some one 
with better eyesight to look the ground over for him. 


HOW TO PROFIT BY THE PARCELS POST 


FTER January 1, 1913, the people of the United States will 
have an opportunity to try out the much discussed parcels 

post system, that is, the delivery by mail of packages at reason- 
able cost for the service, which is to be performed by the Post 
Office Department. No class of merchants should be keener in 
taking advantage of its opportunities to extend trade and cheapen 
cost of service than the retail druggist. The parcels post law is 
admittedly an experiment, but it is an experiment for the trying 
out of which everybody will pay, but it does seem that retail 
merchants should reap the greatest benefits from its workings 


if they will only take advantage of the opportunities offered 
them. 


UCH of the opposition to a parcels post law was due to a 
fear that the socalled mail order houses would be enabled 
to ship their goods so cheaply that they could undersell local 
merchants and take their home trade away from them. As 
enacted by the present law the system of establishing charges 
by “zones,” that is, basing charges on the distance to which 
goods are transported, gives the local merchant a vast advantage 
over competitors in distant cities. For example, a druggist can 
mail a package weighing up to one pound to any place within 
fifty miles of his town for 5 cents, and the progressive increase 
in charges for distance makes it possible for him to compete with 
any mail order house at an advantage, for most of his mail 
deliveries would be within such a radius. 


ITH the telephone so generally installed and its use for 
ordering goods so well advertised by the telephone com- 

panies the wideawake druggist can easily and cheaply build. up 
a combination telephone order-parcels post delivery trade in his 
territory. People are eager to take advantage of such facilities 
and the business is simply waiting development. The men who 
see the broad opportunities offered and take advantage of them 
will be the ones to reap the profits, and these profits can be made 
by the druggist himself if he bestirs himself half as much as do 
the mail order houses in seeking wider trade. Solely as a mat- 
ter of cheapening delivery service the parcels post can be used 
profitably by the druggist; it usually costs more than 5 cents to 
deliver an ordinary package in a city, yet that is all the post 
office will charge for delivering a package of the usual type with- 
in a radius of fifty miles from the point of origin. The only 
drawback of this system to the druggist would be the time taken 
to deliver goods, but as many purchases are not of immediate 
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necessity their delivery on the morning following the receipt 
of the order would not be displeasing to most customers, es- 
pecially if they could send their orders by mail or telephone and 
be certain of their safe and prompt delivery. 


'@ is‘ difficult to predict how big an opportunity for getting 

trade this new parcels post system will open to druggists, 
but the man who wants the trade must go after it. If the big 
stores in the nearby city take advantage of this cheap form of 
shipping goods and seek trade in a druggist’s own district then 
nobody, least of all the parcels post, is to blame if they get it 
and sell to customers that would deal with him if he were as 
enterprising and businesslike as are the big stores. 


HOW MANY OUNCES IN A POUND? 


UPPOSE you were taking the examination of a state board 
for registration and the following questions were asked 
you: “How many ounces are there in a pound of glycerin, spe- 
cific gravity 1.25? “How many ounces in a pound of ether, 
specific gravity 0.762?” What would be your answer? Naturally, 
if one stopped to think and caught the real meaning of the 
questions the answers in both cases would be “There are sixteen 
ounces in a pound, no matter what the specific gravity of the 
liquid may be.” Yet out of some fifty odd candidates for regis- 
tration in a nearby state over half of them gave answers varying 
according to the candidate’s arithmetical skill, most of them 
basing their answers on a division of the number of ounces in a 
pound by the specific gravity of the liquid named. 


N first thought such a question would be indignantly char- 
acterized as “one of the fool catch questions boards of 
examiners are so fond of asking’; on second thought it will be 
more or less grudgingly admitted that the question was given to 
test the intelligence of the candidates, not their skill in arith- 
metic. If a man is sure of his knowledge and himself such 
questions are easily answered, but if he is floundering in a maze 
of half digested knowledge and has the common idea.that phar- 
maceutical examining boards get their sole delight in puzzling 
candidates he would at once seek for some hidden mystery in such 
a question and thereupon would proceed to work it out in the 
most complicated fashion. Unfortunately, the average candidate 
in any examination thinks that the examination is a battle of wits 
between himself and the examiners, and the weary examiners 
wonder why it should be deemed possible to ascertain a man’s 
fitness in a few hours of questioning. It can’t be done, as has 
been proven over and over again by the failure of really com- 
petent men who could not measure up to artificial standards, 
but yet who could do practical work in a practical way. That 
is the weakness of all formal examinations, the men who can do 
things are seldom able to tell how they do them while the men 
who only know the theory of doing things are usually glib in 
their explanations of problems that have puzzled the master 
craftsmen. 


HAT the member of the examining board referred to builded 
wiser than he knew in asking such an apparently simple 
question as the one mentioned was made evident by a trial on 
several prosperous and prominent druggists and some clerks 
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fresh from college halls; actually not more than half of them 
gave the right answer, that sixteen ounces make a pound of any 
drug, no matter what its specific gravity may be; the others began 
figuring with pencil and paper without stopping to consider the 
real question. Whether the fault is with the examiners or with 
our methods of education or with our American habit of jump- 
ing at conclusions, and therefore actions, we do not know. It 
is sufficient to say that the chief cause of our troubles as a na- 
tion is the same as the cause of our own troubles as druggists— 
we don’t stop to think, but jump at conclusions, priding ourselves 
on our smartness and quick wit. The Germans can teach us a 
lesson; they may be too solid to jump as fast as we do, but they 
know where they are jumping and where they are apt to land. 
In the drug business mofe than in any other it pays to observe 
the railroad sign: “Stop, Look and Listen.” 





“ALLEGED ADULTERATION” 


ECTION 4 of the National Food and Drugs Act provides 
that where any party is charged in court with adulteration 

or misbranding under the provisions of the act notice of the 
judgment of the court shall be given by publication. In accord- 
ance with the requirements of this section nearly 1,700 notices 
have been printed under the title of “Notice of Judgment.” The 
evident intent of the law is to publish the results of the judg- 
ment for the information of the public where the judgment is 
adverse, and for the vindication of the accused where the judg- 
ment is in his favor. We present below a reduced facsimile of 
the form of heading adopted in the publication of these notices: 


F. & D. No. 2942. 
1.8. No. 9391-c, 9892-0 


United States Department of Agriculture, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 


Issued August 30, 1912, 


NOTICE OF JUDGMENT NO. 1596. 


(Givem pursuant to section 4 of the Food and Drags Act.) 


ALLEGED ADULTERATION AND MISBRANDING OF RASPBERRY 
FRUIT JUICE AND STRAWBERRY FRUIT JUICE. 


On November 15, 1911, the United States Attorney for the District 
of New Jersey, acting upon a resort by the Secrétary of Agriculture, 
filed in the District Court of the United States for said district an 


E are confident that the average citizen picking up a leaflet 
bearing such a heading as that given above would gain the 
impression that the defendants had in this particular case been 
found guilty. A perusal of the entire judgment down to the 
last two lines would sustain this impression, for the charges 
brought by the department, the facts regarding the taking of 
samples, and the results of the department’s analysis are all set 
forth at some length, and it is only in the last two lines that we 
learn that “a verdict of not guilty was returned by the jury by 
direction of the court.” Indeed, in some of the cases in which 
the defendants have been acquitted the fact of acquittal is not 
so clearly set forth as in this particular case. 


HE only difference made in the heading of the notices of 
judgment in which the accused is convicted and those in 
which he is acquitted is that in the latter case the heading reads 


“Alleged adulteration,” etc., instead of “Adulteration,” ete. Such 
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use of the term “alleged” shows either a lack of knowledge of 
the meaning of the word or an unwillingness to admit the inno- 


cence of the accused. Webster’s Dictionary says: “To allege is 
to assert without proof, but with the implication of 1eadiness or 
ability to prove.” The definition given to the word “allege” in 
the Standard Dictionary is: “To assert to be true, especially in 
a formal manner, or under circumstances implying careful con- 
sideration, as in court, in a legal instrument, an agreement, etc. ; 
issert as capable of proof, but without proving; aver, as, to 
allege that a testator was of unsound mind.” 


T is true that in the past tense the term has a slightly different 
significance. The Standard Dictionary says: “An alleged 
fact stands open to question or doubt. To speak of an alleged 
document, an alleged will, or an alleged crime, is either to ques- 
tion, or at least very carefully to refrain from admitting, that 
the document exists, that the will is genuine, or that the crime 
has been committed. Alleged, however, is respectful; to speak 
of the ‘so called’ will or deed would be to cast discredit upon 
the document and imply that the speaker was ready to brand it 
as unquestionably spurious; alleged simply concedes nothing and 
leaves the question open.” To use the term “alleged” for a 
heading of a notice that a man has been acquitted of a charge is 
really a serious matter, since it is tantamount to calling into 
question the justice of the decision and it does not carry out the 
evident intent of Section 4, which, we take it, contemplates giv- 
ing as widespread publicity to an acquittal as is given to a con- 
viction. 


T is unfortunate that under any system of jurisprudence yet 
devised the innocent may be put to great expense and sub- 
jected to the obloquy of undergoing trial through the misinter- 
pretation of either law or facts on the part of prosecuting off- 
cials. Section 4 of the Food and Drugs Act evidently contem- 
plated making such reparation as could be made where the 
charges brought had not been sustained. This reparation can 
only be made by publishing the notice of acquittal in such form 
that there can be no possibile misunderstanding. We submit that 
the term “judgment” itself has come in ‘the popular mind to 
mean adverse judgment and should not be used on notices of 
acquittal, for which we suggest the following form: 


NOTICE OF ACQUIITAL NO. 1596 
Given pursuant to Section 4 of the Food and Drugs Act. 


ACQUITTAL OF THE CHARGE OF ADULTERATION AND 
MISBRANDING OF RASPBERRY FRUIT JUICE AND 
STRAWBERRY FRUIT JUICE 

VEN where the government appeals the case the notice 
should read “Notice of Acquittal,” for the appeal does not 

alter the fact that the defendant has been acquitted. The fact 
that an appeal has been taken should, of course, appear in the 
heading in some such form as “Notice of Acquittal, No. 1596— 
Appealed.” The form in which the notices are now printed, 
whether intentionally or not, convey the impression that they are 
a grudging admission that acquittal has been had in court, 
though the prosecuting authorities are still convinced that the 
defendant was guilty. The form of these notices of acquittal 
should be changed to make it clear to the most careless observer 
that they are notices of acquittal and not notices of conviction, 


as they now appear to be. 
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THE CONGRESS OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


HE Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry, 
which was held in New York last month, brought to the 
United States a large number of distinguished chemists from 
every section of the world and afforded an opportunity for a 
series of masterly addresses on the application of chemistry in 
various fields. Three of the most interesting of the general 
addresses dealt indirectly with the problem of food supplies of 
the future. In one of these Prof. Gabriel Bertrand, of the 
Sorbonne, presented most interestingly his observations regard- 
ing the influence of minute quantities of certain elements in 
agriculture. Professor Bertrand has found that certain oxydases 
whose presence is essential to the full development of the plant 
are not formed except in the presence of extremely minute quanti- 
ties of manganese. Following out this lead he found that the 
application of minute quantities of manganese salts increased the 
yield of grain as much as 25 percent. Similar, though not such 
striking results, were observed in the case of other elements 
present in small proportions in the soil and whose importance 
has heretofore been entirely overlooked in agriculture. This 
means that the yield of foodstuffs can be immensely increased 
at a comparatively small expenditure. 


ROFESSOR BERNTHSEN announced the practicable syn- 
thesis of ammonia by the direct union of hydrogen and 
nitrogen under the influence of a pressure of 100 atmospheres at 
a temperature ranging from 400 to 800° C. in the presence of a 
catalytic agent. Doctor Eyde described the methods which are 
now being pursued on a large scale for the manufacture of 
nitrates from atmospheric nitrogen in ‘Norway through the use 
of electric currents obtained from the abundant water power 
available in that country. In view of the fact that the world 
consumes annually about $190,000,000 worth of nitrates as 
manures and that the nitrate beds of Chili, which have been the 
principal source of this supply, are becoming exhausted it will 
be seen that the synthesis of ammonia from the atmospheric 
nitrogen and the manufacture from the same source of nitrates 
is a most important contribution to the problem of our future 
food supply. Furthermore, the direct synthesis of ammonia by 
the combination of hydrogen and nitrogen direct opens up wholly 
new lines in synthetic chemistry, and Doctor Walden, of Russia, 
who will preside at the next International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, goes so far as to say that this step points the way 
toward the direct synthesis of albuminoids available for food- 
stuffs. The synthesis of rubber was announced by Dr. Carl Duis- 
berg, of the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Company, though the 
cost of synthetic rubber is still so great that it cannot enter into 
competition with the natural product. 


HILE no epoch making contributions were made to the 
field of medical or pharmaceutical chemistry by the Con- 

gress important steps were taken looking toward the unification 
of standards and tests for chemicals throughout the world. 
Pharmacists will also be interested in the work of the interna- 
tional commission on toxic drugs which has been making a 
study of the conditions governing the production of these drugs 
and the bearing of those conditions on the yield of medicinally 
active constituents. In the preliminary reports, which were pre- 
sented at the Congress and published in the AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
for September, it seems that the yield of belladonna, for instance, 
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under proper cultural conditions, can be very largely increased 
and that at the same time the proportion of alkaloidal content 
is also increased, the result being larger quantities and a better 
quality of the drug. Experiments in these lines are being car- 
ried out in England, France, Sweden and in the United States, 
and the report of the commission gives ground for hope that we 
may eventually be able, through better understanding of the 
cultural problems which present themselves in the growth of 
medicinal plants, to produce drugs of an approximately uniform 
alkaloidal content, and consequently of an approximately uni- 
form dosage. How important this is will be appreciated when 
it is recalled that the yield of alkaloids from wild grown bella- 
donna has gradually declined to such an extent that when the 
present Pharmacapceia was revised it was found necessary to 
lower the requirements as to the alkaloidal contents of this drug. 





THE HIGH PRICE OF ALOES 


HE partial failure of the aloes crop this year in the Island 
of Aruba has placed the aloes market in an unprecedented 
position. The result is liable to be far reaching through the use of 
the Cape product by those manufacturers of aloin who have here- 
tofore used the Curacao product. The Barbadoes product, which 
was formerly very abundant, is now practically extinct. The 
Socotra and other high priced varieties are preferred by pill 
makers because of their adaptability to manuipulation, and they 
are wholly consumed in this way. This leaves the Curacao and 
the African, chiefly Cape, products as the only supplies for 
manufacturers of aloin. 


HE Island of Curacao produces only about 250 cases a year, 
the production being chiefly in the neighboring Island of 
Aruba. The total crop of Curacao aloes ranges from 3,000 to 
over 8,000 cases, with an average of about 6,000. Each case con- 
tains about 125 pounds of the dried juice, and for the con- 
venience of dealers the material is frequently, but not generally, 
sent in gourds or calabashes, as was generally done in the case of 
the Barbadoes product. 


HE price of Curacao aloes has moved inversely with the size 

of the crops, and with a greater range In 1905 it was 

2% cents a pound, and now it is over 10 cents. In other words, 

the Aruba crop this year, although a so called failure, is worth 

more than it was seven years ago, when three times as much 

was produced. Under these circumstances the inducement to 

manufacturers to change from the Curacao to the Cape product 
is very strong indeed. 


HE present danger to the growers in Aruba is the possibility - 
that the market for Curacao will advance further before 
the new crop is available, which will be in about five months. 
The reluctance of manufacturers to change their formulas is 
well known, but if such a change is once made for economical 
reasons there would naturally be a similar reluctance in changing 
again. In this way the market might be lost to such an extent 
that the next large crop of Curacoa, such as is at present indi- 
cated for next year, would not be salable even at 2 cents. 


i dpe African product grows extensively on the uplands of that 
coriiinent, where many species are found, and the amount 
exported can be increased on demand. In Europe there is less 
demand for Curacao aloes than for the Cape variety Conse- 
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quently, the Aruba producers are now in danger of losing their 
best market. 


FOOD AND DRUG LAWS 


N every form of¢popular government two contending forces 
are ever at war, the centripetal tending toward a highly 
centralized form of government, with autocratic powers in many 
directions, and the centrifugal tending toward a diffuse form of 
government, with the powers of the central government carefully 
circumscribed and reserving to the smaller units and ultimately 
to the citizen himself all authority not specifically delegated. 


HE attempt to harmonize these two contending forces in 
the form of government adopted in the United States has 

on the whole been successful, if one may judge by the fact that the 
United States is the oldest republic in existence save the diminu- 
tive republics of Andorra and San Marino. Indeed, it has lasted 
longer than any republic has ever lasted before in the history 
of the world, and despite the calamity howlers who predict its 
ruin in case their particular candidate for President fails to be 
elected this fall, the republic promises to-last for many years yet. 


HE increasing complexity of the social relations of the 
people, due to modern conditions, the increasing remote- 

ness between the producer and the consumer, and the consequent 
need for preservation of foodstuffs has, however, presented new 
and intricate problems in legislation and in government. Under 
the comparatively simple conditions existing in 1776 state legis- 
lation furnished adequate means of supervising the quality and 
purity of foodstuffs. Now when we find on the same table fresh 
beef grown in Texas and slaughtered in Chicago, strawberries 
grown in Florida, pompano caught in the Gulf of Mexico, oysters 
from Chesapeake Bay, apples from Oregon, oranges from Cali- 
fornia, antelope steak from Wyoming and vegetables from Geor- 
gia, the need of some interstate supervision is highly important. 


HIS need was recognized and an attempt made to fill it by 
the passage of the Federal Food and Drugs Act of June 

30, 1906. Faulty though this act may be, and both its friends and 
its opponents admit that it is faulty, it was a great step in advance, 
and it has been used as a model by the majority of the states. 
The immense mass of legislation and of regulations for its en- 
forcement which grew out of this federal law has been most 
admirably summarized in Dunn’s Pure Food and Drug Legal 
Manual*, the first volume of which has just been issued. This 
volume, which contains 2,375 pages of small type, is divided into 
two parts. The first part comprises the general food and drug 
laws, both federal and state, with the rules and regulations 
for their enforcement, classified and arranged according to the 
topics treated of. These topics, 215 in number, follow the course 
of the law and its application up to the final appeal; for instance, 
the first topic, numbered 1, is persons and other than persons 
affected by the law; 2 deals with the manufacture, sale, transpor- 





*Dunn’s Pure Foop anp Druc LecaL Manvat. Edited by Charles Wesley 
Dunn, M.A., of the New York Bar. Federal, State, and Territorial 
General and Special Food, Drug, Paint, Oil and Turpentine Laws, 


Rules and Regulations, Food Standards, Food Inspection Decisions, 
and Leading Decisions of the Courts, Uniformly Classified and Ar- 
ranged Cyclopedia of Information. New York: Dunn’s Pure Food 
and Drug Legal Manual Corporation, 32 Liberty street, 1912-1913. 


Pp. 2375, cloth, net $12. 
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tation, shipment, delivery, possession and other trade and com- 
merce affected by the law. Both of these classifications come 
under the general head of Scope of the Law. Next comes the 
general heading of Administration and Enforcement of the 
Law, beginning with topic 3, Offices, Boards, Bureaus and Com- 
missions charged with the administration and enforcement of the 
law. Under this topic are given the provisions creating’ the vari- 
ous administrative offices, and the duties of such offices are duly 
set forth. These provisions as they exist in the federal law 
are given first and they include not only the law itself, but the 
various orders, decisions, etc., which have been issued bearing 
upon the topic. Topic 4 is Rules and Regulations; topic 5, Food 
Inspection Decisions, Bulletins, Circulars and Reports; topic 6 
Registration by Manufacturer, Dealer, or Other Person, and 
so on through the total of 215 topics into which the various 
subjects of the law are divided. 


HE federal law is taken up first, and under each topic by 
number all the law, regulations and decisions affecting that 
particular topic are treated of. Each state law is then taken 
up in the same way, analytically, so that the manufacturer or 
dealer interested in any particular phase of the law or its en- 
forcement finds first the topic number under which this phase of 
the law is discussed. He can then refer to this topic number 
placed under the Federal Law and then under the several State 
Laws, when he will have a complete summary of the topic before 
him. In summarizing the laws under topics all ‘unnecessary 
wording is omitted, since the complete text of the law is pre- 
sented in full in Part II of Volume I. 


J NFORTUNATELY, many laws are enacted which are never 

enforced, no appropriation ever having been made for 
their enforcement. This is a very important fact, which is lost 
sight of, and the facts regarding the uses of the appropriations 
are given therefore by Mr. Dunn in connection with the summary 
of the administration of each law. Not only is the amount of 
the appropriation stated, but the population of the state is also 
given, as a guide to the per capita relations of the appropriation. 
The titles of the officers charged with the execution of the law 
and their salaries, where this is a matter of legal enactment, are 
also stated as a further guide as to the probable enforcement 
of the act. 


HE first volume embraces only the general food and drug 

laws, the rules and regulations for their enforcement, and 

the information referred to above regarding the administrative 

features in each state. The second volume is to contain the 

special food and drug laws, the rules and regulations for their 

enforcement, the food standards arranged alphabetically and an 
index to the two volumes. 


HIS manual is the most complete and the best arranged 
work on the subject which has yet made ‘ts appearance. The 
task of analyzing and arranging the various food and drug laws 
in accordance with the topics treated of is herculean, but so far 
as a cursory examination enables one to determine it has been 
admirably performed, and the work will be of immense value 
to every person engaged in the production or sale of food or 
drugs. 
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Pharmacy in the British Navy 


Nineteen Qualified Pharmacists in the British Naval Service—Haslar the Largest Naval Hospital 
in the World—Stiff Civil Service Examinations—Never Never Goes to Sea 


(By Our Lonpon CorRESPONDENT. ) 

INGULARLY enough, there is no great scope for the activi- 

ties of the pharmacist in the service of the greatest naval 
power in the world. The openings are few, but there is the con- 
solation that, unlike the sister service, the Admiralty recognizes 
the value of the properly trained pharmacist. There are nineteen 
dispenserships in British naval hospitals at home and abroad, 
and each one is filled by a fully qualified pharmacist. For it is 
an essential of all candidates for these dispenserships that they 
must hold the minor or major qualification of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain or the license certificate of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Ireland before they can proceed to the 
civil service examination which gains them admission to the 
service. 

The naval hospitals are situated at Gosport, Plymouth, 
Chatham, Portland, Haulbowline, Malta, Gibraltar and Hong 
Kong. Haslar Royal Hospital at Gosport is probably the largest 
naval hospital in the world. It cca 


barb and senna; tannic acid, gallic acid, kino, catechu and hamamelis; cam- 
phor, turpentine, menthol; copaiba and cubebs; colchicum; male fern, san- 
tonin and other anthelmintics; ergot. (d) Drugs of Animal Origin; Cod- 
liver oil; cantharides and the preparation of blisters and blistering fluids. 
3. Poisons.—The symptoms produced by the commoner poisons; the modes 
of evacuating the contents of the stomach; emetics and their mode of ad- 
minstration; antidotes and their mode of preparation. 4. Recognition of 
Chemicals and Drugs.—This will be confined to those commonly employed 
in medicine. 5. Practical Pharmacy, etc.—In the practical examination the 
candidate may have to dispense mixtures, pills, suppositories, etc., and to 
spread plasters. He must be able to dispense percentage solutions. Quick- 
ness, accuracy and neatness will be taken into consideration, 

The selection of candidates for this examination is made by 
the medical department of the navy, and each candidate is 


charged an entrance fee of to shillings ($2.50). 
The Training and Duty 


Having been found mentally competent the embryo naval 
dispenser is next subjected to a somewhat severe medical ex- 
amination to determine his physical fitness. If this likewise 
prove natisfactory he is first of all sent to Haslar or to Plymouth 
to be imbued with the service methods: There he is taught, 

for a year or more, how to 





was erected under the auspices 
of John, fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich, and first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in the reign of George 
II. It is a quadrangular build- 
ing, 1,600 feet in length, with 
fine piazzas, and it has accom- 
modation for 2,000 sick and 
wounded seamen and marines. 
It is built opposite the great 
naval dockyard of Portsmouth, 
with which it has direct com- 
munication by means of special 
launches, a private pier and 
lift facilities for conveying pa- 
tients to the hospital without 





keep stores and the general 
routine. Afterward he is al- 
located to one of the other 
hospitals either at home or 
abroad. The British naval 
dispenser, it will be under- 
stood, never serves at sea. 
The dispensing on board ship 
is done by the ship’s surgeons, 
who are assisted by “sick 
berth stewards” or male 
nurses, and it is part of the 
duty of the naval dispensers 
at Haslar and at Plymouth 
to train this “sick berth” 
staff. The work at the larger 





delay. Haslar is the principal 
training ground for surgeons 
and dispensers for the navy, so we give pictures of the main 
entrance and the avenue. Six dispensers are included on the 
medical staff at Haslar. At Plymouth Naval Hospital four are 
employed; at Chatham there are also four, and the other hos- 
pitals have one each. 
The Qualifications 

The age limit for candidates for vacancies at these naval hos- 
pitals is twenty-eight. In addition to being pharmaceutical chem- 
ists or chemists and druggists, candidates have to pass a civil 
service examination, which embraces the following subjects: 


1. Pharmaceutical Chemistry.x—The range of the examination extends 
to the following subjects: The sources of drugs; the adulteration of drugs: 
the active principles of drugs; the principles of dosage; the principles of 
dispensing; flavoring agents; incompatibility and antagonism; idiosyncrasy, 
toleration and habit, accumulation; weights and measures, including the 
metric system. 2. Materia Medica.—The range of the examination is indi- 
cated in the following schedule: (a) Inorganic Substances: The physical 
and chemical characters, preparations, actions and doses of chlorine, chlori- 
nated lime; bromine and the bromides; iodine and the iodides; sulphur, 
sulphurous acid and the sulphides; phosphorus, the phosphates and the hypo- 
phosphites; the mineral and vegetable acids; potassium salts, including the 
bicarbonate, chlorate and permanganate; sodium salts, including the bicar- 
bonate and sulphate; ammonium salts, including the carbonate, chloride and 
acetate; lime, carbonate of lime; magnesia, sulphate of magnesium; alum; 
zinc, oxide and sulphate; sulphate of copper; nitrate of silver; mercury and 
its salts; lead, acetate and subacetate; antimony; arsenic; hydrocyanic acid; 
bismuth; iron. (b) ‘Synthetical Compounds: The physical and chemical 
characters, mode of administration or application, actions and doses of alco- 
hol, including percentage of in wines, spirits, etc.; anesthetics, including 
chloroform, ether and “A. C, E.” mixture; antiseptics, including carbolic 
acid, creosote, salicylic acid, etc.; the salicylates; iodoform and its substi- 
tutes; chloral and butylchloralhydrate; sulphonal and its congeners; nitro- 
glycerin and nitrite of amyl. (c) Drugs of Vegetable Origin: The source, 
physical characters, preparations, actions, doses and uses of aconite; opium 
and its alkaloids, apomorphine; coca and cocaine; jaborandi and pilocarp‘ne; 
physostigma and eserine; the tonic bitters, such as gentian, quassia and 
calumba; cinchona bark and its alkaloids; nux vomica and strychnine; the 
belladonna group, including the alkaloids and derived alkaloids; digitalis and 
strophanthus; Indian hemp; ipecacuanha and senega, squill; purgatives, such 
as castor oil, croton oil, aloes and aloin, elaterium and elaterin, jalan rhu- 


ENTRANCE TO ROYAL HOSPITAL, HASLAR. 


hospitals at home is much the 
same as in any civil dispen- 
sary with the addition that the dispensers are responsible for the 
issue of “groceries”? and also of the medical and surgical re- 
quirements for the service afloat. “Groceries” includes such 
items as arrowroot, cocoa, sugar, oranges, lemons, syphons, beer, 
stout, whiskey, brandy, wines, ice,and lime juice for the use of 
the patients and everything has to be kept account of at the 
time of issue. The service afloat means battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, torpedo boats, etc., belonging to the port at which 
the hospital is situated, and the medicines for these are sent out 
in wooden chests weighing several hundredweights, Lint, cot- 
ton, wool and surgical sundries are packed in boxes or trusses. 
The weighing and packing of the drugs and chemicals for the 
ships’ chests are done by ordinary packers under the superin- 
tendence of the dispensers, who are responsible for the exam- 
ination and checking of all that is issued. This work is done 
very carefully and it entails considerable clerical labor. For 
each chest must have an invoice of its contents and a copy of 
the invoice must be kept. The unserviceable articles in a re- 
turned chest must not be discarded; they are catalogued, re- 
ported upon and surveyed. 

On shipboard the naval dispenser does not always have so good 
a time. After two or three years’ service at home he is invariably 
drafted to one of the smaller foreign stations, where he has no 
one to assist him. The trouble is that, once aboard, he is usu- 
ally kept there some years, being transferred from one foreign 
station to another. Apart from the isolation from home and 
friends, the work is different. Having no one to help, he has to 
unpack his own stores, dispense, clean up and repack old medi- 
cine chests and keep the accounts. In some of these stations 
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there is an almost total absence of congenial society and this 
tends to make life rather dreary. 

An important part of the duty of naval dispensers is the ex- 
amination and checking of the drugs, galenicals, chemicals and 
other medicinal preparations as they come into store. All med- 
ical stores for the navy are purchased by contract to sample. 
They are delivered by the contractors to the various medical 
naval establishments as directed by the medical department of 
the navy at the Admiralty in Whitehall, London. 

The Emolument 

It will thus be seen that the naval dispenser’s responsibilities 
are by no means light, but the pay is not commensurately heavy. 
The pay commences at £110 (say $550) per annum, rising $25 
every two years until £130 ($650) is reached, then by 











THE AVENUE, HASLAR NAVAL HOSPITAL. 


of £230 ($1,150). Free 
quarters are provided, but not hoard, and if suitable 
quarters are not available an allowance of about $150 
provided, but not board, and if suitable, allowance of about $150 
per annum is made. Additional alluwances of from $100 to 
$200 a year are made to dispensers in charge of stores and $100 
is granted to dispensers at Haslar and at Plymouth who in- 
struct the sick berth staff. Extra allowances are likewise made 
to those serving on foreign stations to meet the increased cost 
of living. A pension of one-sixtieth (1/60th) of the retiring 
pay is granted for each year of service, and in reckoning pen- 
sions the value of quarters is added to the amount of the re- 
tiring pay. Thus after forty years’ service a pension of about 
$1,000 a year is possible—adequate but not luxurious. The re- 
tiring age is sixty, and if the dispenser desires to leave before 
that age he must give three months’ notice. 
The Status 


It will be gathered from the foregoing that the dispenser has 
no definite rank in the British navy. As a matter of fact, he is, 
more than anything, a civil servant in the employ of the Admir- 
alty. The gratifying fact to pharmacists is, however, that the 
director general of the medical department, who has control of 
all medical affairs in the navy, appreciates the necessity for hav- 
ing something beyond a service training for the dispensers. Not 
only is there a properly qualified and trained pharmacist in 
charge of the dispensing at each naval hospital, but he is ad- 
mitted to be the man best qualified to analyze, check, store and 
issue the medical requisites. Unlike the prevalent state of things 
in the army, the position of the naval pharmacist is basically 
sound. He has a kind of double qualification, and as an ad- 
junct to the medical staff he is recognized as a man of educa- 
tion On the whole, the work of the navai dispenser is not 
hard while his living and his pension are sure. Moreover, if his 
tastes are scientific, the naval pharmacist has time and oppor- 
tunity for the prosecution of useful research work, and although 
compulsory foreign service has its drawbacks, it affords a chance 
of seeing something of the world and of broadening one’s out- 
look on life. 


$50 biennially to a maximum 
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Coffee Without Caffeine 


A species of coffee native to the Island of Madagascar has 
been reported by the American consul at Tamatave, which is 
naturally free from caffeine yet yields a beverage equal in taste 
and aroma to mild Java coffee. The plant is locally known. as 
“café sauvage,” or mantaska, grows to the height of 12 feet and 
resembles Brazilian coffee in leaf and blossom but produces a 
smaller, yellowish berry. Its cultivation is being extended by 
French planters and it is now an article of commerce. 





Candy Medication 


In a paper read by Dr. Bernard Fantus before the Section 
on Pharmacology and Therapeutics of the American Medical 
Association, at Atlantic City, in June, 1912 (J. A. M. A., Sep- 
tember 14, 1912), on Candy Medication, the doctor advocates 
the preparation of medicines in candy form, particularly for ad- 
ministering unpalatable drugs to children. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to evolve such a candy in a form that would 
be an improvement upon the troches commonly offered as medi- 
cated candy, it was found that the tablet was the best and most 
convenient method of candy medication. It is shown that it is 
very easy to make candy tablets of calomel, yellow iodide of 
mercury, arsenic trioxide, tartar emetic, nitroglycerin, elaterin 
or scopolamine. As an example, for 100 tablets of a substance 
the dose of which is to be I-I00 grain, each tablet to weigh 3 
grains, the following formula may be used: 


ACTIVE SORPERIONE 2x... 5 5 cose snesee I grain 
a eer terre 9 grains 
PP NT ss oon os eine in oeeae 290 grains 


Make one hundred tablets. : 

Talcum, not to exceed 3 percent., may be added to prevent 
sticking of the tablets to the punches, though this is not neces- 
sary when the tablet contains a censiderable amount of insolu- 
ble powder. After the ingredients are thoroughly triturated 
they are compressed in a tablet machine. If coloring is desired, 
a few drops of solution of carmine, of tincture of curcuma, or 
of I percent. malachite green may be added, to be sprayed on 
the finished tablet by means of an atomizer. Insoluble sub- 
stances that are given in larger doses require at least twice the 











OPEN AIR TREATMENT, HASLAR NAVAL HOSPITAL. 





volume of sugar to keep the insolubility of the powder from 
being noticeable. Tannalbin, phenacetine, digitoxine, and other 
insoluble substances that have a slight taste, may be disguised 
by the addition of 10 percent. of powdered cacao to the sugar. 

Very few of the soluble substances, however, are suitable for 
candy medication and it is difficult also to devise a perfect candy 
form for administering the salines. 

An objection to the use of candy tablets by children is the 
possibility of their poisoning themselves by eating too many at a 
time, though this could be easily overcome by prescribing only 
as many tablets as can be taken at one time without danger. 
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ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES OF 
THREE WILD AROMATIC PLANTS 


By R. I. Geare, 

Washington, D. C. 
ROM a careful series of studies and chemical analyses of 
wild aromatic plants of the United States recently made by 
Frank Rabak, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it would seem that the economic impor- 
tance of several plants that have only been exploited to a small 
extent and have been classed principally as weeds, might be 
considerably enhanced. Not only would the extension of the 
volatile oil industry benefit the 
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medicine, these oils are of much importance. For instance, 
camphor occurs as a component of volatile oils obtained from 
plants representing the families Lauracee, Composite, Labiate 
and Zinziberacez, although at present the source of commercial 
camphor is the camphor tree, Cinnamomum camphora, which is 
indigenous to Japan and Formosa, and has during recent years 
been introduced into the United States. 

Borneol, which is closely related to camphor, and possesses 
very similar qualities, is derived chiefly from the Borneo camphor 
tree, Dryobalanops aromatica, and is found in crude crystalline 
condition in the natural cavities of the wood. It occurs only in 
a few plants native’to this country, such as the oil of red cedar, 
Juniperus virginiana, and in 





manutacturers of drugs, can- 
aies, perfumes and the like, but 
1t would be of material advan- 
tage to the farmer, as the 
lands on which these wild 
plants flourish best are usually 
of little value for the produc- 
tion of agricultural crops, and 
such lands might well be util- 
ized for the production of 
certain aromatic plants. 

The three plants especially 
treated of in this article are 
the black sage, the wild sage 
and the swamp bay, each of 
which, it has been proved, 
yields oils containing large 
quantities of important com- 
pounds, such as camphor, bor- 
neol and cineol. Other plants 
and their products will also be 
briefly referred to. 

In general, it may be stated MS 
that the oils obtained from -[> 3 Tie 
many wild aromatic plants are K WBE: 

f = 


of more or less direct interest 
to every one who uses perfum- 
ery, or flavoring material in 
preparing certain kinds of 
food. In the arts, too, ard 




















Fic. 2.—PLANT OF WILD SAGE (ARTEMISIA FRIGIDA). 





FLOWERING PLANT OF THE BLACK SAGE 
(RAMONA STACHYOIDES). half is cineol. Its uses are 


entirely medicinal, being employed both internally and externally. 


thuja oil, from the arbor vite, 


Thuja occidentalis. The gold- 
en rod, Virginia snakeroot, 
Texas snakeroot, Canada 
snakeroot, tansy and _ sweet 


gum also contain small quan- 
tities of it. Borneol is both 
antiseptic and stimulating, and 
is chiefly used in medicine. It 
is considerably employed in 
Eastern countries, especially in 
China, where it plays an im- 
portant part in religious cere- 
monies. The Chinese are said 
to pay as high as $1.25 an 
ounce for it, and owing to its 
great money value a synthetic 
borneol, which is a mixture of 
borneol and _ isoborneol, has 
been put on the Eastern mar- 
kets. 

Cineol, or eucalyptol, oc- 
curs principally in the volatile 
oils of various species of the 
eucalyptus tree, and, indeed, it 
is the chief constituent of these 
oils. The eucalyptus or blue 
gum tree furnishes a volatile 
oil of which more than one- 
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It is also used as an inhalant. Mixed with other ingredients 
cineol is applied in the form of liniments, and it has also a still 
wider function in the manufactifre of dentifrices, mouth washes, 
etc. The present price, as prepared from eucalyptus oil, ranges 
from $1 to $2 a.pound. 

Peppermint oil, from Mentha piperita, and sage oil, from 
Salvia officinalis, are also believed to contain small quantities of 
cineol. In the matter of furnishing flavors for candies, the oils 
of sassafras, peppermint, cinnamon and wintergreen are much 
used, and-at least three of the chief constituents of these oils— 
namely, safrol, cinnamic aldehyde, and methyl salicylate, have 
considerable economic importance. 

All of these three substances—camphor, borneol and cineol— 
are found to occur freely in volatile oils that have been distilled 
from the black sage (Ramona stachyoides), from California; 
wild sage (Artemisia frigida), from South Dakota, and swamp 
bay (Persea pubescens), from Florida. 

Black sage (see Fig. 1) is a shrubby, aromatic, perennial 
plant. It is found in Middle to Southern California, on low hills, 
from April to June. It grows 3 to 6 feet high and has herba- 
ceous, leafy branches, with oblong leaves, green and wrinkled 
above, and ash-colored and hairy below. The leaves have a 
strongly aromatic and decidedly camphoraceous odor, and its 
woody branches are very brittle and also strongly aromatic. The 
oil of black sage is composed principally of camphor and cineol, 
with a small quantity of alcohol. The camphor and cineol 
extracted from the oil of this plant may become of considerable 
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economic importance, as both possess high medicinal virtues. 
Wild sage (see Fig. 2), known also as mountain sage, pasture 
sagebrush, and wormwood sage, is a hardy perennial, growing 
6 to 20 inches high. It has numerous yellow flowers, which have 
a strong camphoraceous odor, and the leaves are strongly aro- 


matic. This plant is abundant on the dry, sandy hilltops from 
the Dakotas to Idaho, north into Canada, and as far south as 
Texas. 

The chief constituents of the oil of the wild sage are borneol, 
camphor and cineol, and therefore the oil should prove to be of 
value for medicinal purposes. Owing to the high content of 

















lic. 3—A BRANCH OF SWAMP BAY (PERSEA PUBESCENS). 


borneol, another important use of this oil lies in its application 
to the manufacture of celluloid. 

Swamp bay (see Fig. 3), also known as swamp red bay, is an 
aromatic evergreen tree, sometimes growing 30 feet or more in 
height, but usually occurring as a shrub. The leaves and twigs 
of the tree possess a pleasant camphoraceous odor. It occurs 
abundantly in swamps and hummocks from North Carolina to 
Florida and Texas. 

The oil of swamp bay contains over 21 percent. of camphor, 
nearly as much of cineol, and some borneol, and may later become 
an important factor in the manufacture of perfumery and in 
medicine. 





Aluminum Pencils for China 


It is often necessary to mark porcelain dishes, crucibles, etc., 
in laboratory work to distinguish their contents, and the ordi- 
nary lead pencil is unsatisfactory, as the marks are easily rubbed 
off or smeared. Practically indelible characters may be drawn 
or written on dull porcelain surfaces by using a rod or pencil 
of aluminum, and if the surface be treated with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid the characters become etched and can be burnished 
to look like silver. For laboratory use all that is needful is 
that the porcelain surface be perfectly free from grease, the marks 
can be made with a coarse aluminum wire used instead of an 
ordinary lead pencil. Such marks can be removed by treatment 
with acids or strong alkalies. It has been suggested that this 
property of marking substances made from silicic acid or sili- 
cates being distinctive it can be used as a rapid test for paste 
diamonds, no mark appearing on real diamonds or natural gems. 
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THE CANDY CHEMIST 





Some Candy Side Line Features of Varied Nationalties 

Drug Stores 

By L. Lopian, 

Brief Prologue 
HERE is scarcely a drug store in the country but that 
features some side line or other of candy goods—from 
the kaktos candy of the farmacia of the Mexican border states 
to the holy writ manna bread (man-ho) of various orthodox 
aptekas of Manhattan’s Judas side, and the specialties of plenty 

of New England holiday resort druggeries. 

I propose to briefly tell from time to time something about 
the confectionery and other side lines carried by retail drug- 
gists in other lands, and, in fact, by various of these nation- 
alities in this country. 

The “sweeties” noted will be limited to the unknown or 
scantily known, and all will be illustrated direct, not from mere 
photographs, but from the actual goods themselves rounded up 
and purchased in regular trade by the writer, and turned over 
to the editor for illustration, so that it can be easily per- 
ceived that these strange sweets are the real articles found 
in every day commerce among plenty of the large foreign ele- 





BREAD SHEETING. 
Made from flour and date juice and baked by the sun in the Holy Land. 


ment in various sections. The articles will be written so as to 
interest not alone the retailer commercially—to give him possible 
ideas fot adapting or adopting some of the lines to meet the 
fancies of sundry of his “sweet tooth” clientele—but also to 
furnish some instructive and edifying divertisement to the store 
staff, both masculine and feminine. 


The Humor of Candy 


The combination of the practical with the humorous or semi- 
humorous is a striking tendency of the times. Most of the 
fantastic candy forms made to-day sell because of the sense of 
humor associated with them—so candy babies, candy bow-wows, 
candy pussies, candy piggies and hundreds of others. A few 
years ago a Manhattan toilet soap manufacturer created quite 
an effective advertisement by marketing the little handy toilet 
soap “babies” to direct attention to his other lines. 

But the little known in candydom to be noted in this series 
lacks the humor forms, except maybe occasionally here and 
there. It is only in America, Australasia and other British 
states that candy humor prevails notably; true, Deutschland and 
Gallia have some. But “the rest of the world” are more con- 
cerned with paying serious attention to candy as a food—which 
of course it is—than as a fantasy. In that respect they lack our 
modernization, a better word than civilization. 

Asia is the cradle of candydom, the word candy being derived 
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from . Sanskrit kand, meaning sweet, the final i being the 
plural (kendi=sweets). The name of the basic product, sugar, 
is saker, hence our word saccharine (not to be mixed up with 
the saccharin sweetener derived from tolvene). 

The author’s knowledge of these candy goods of the uni- 

















APRICOT SHEETING. 
Made from compressed apricot pulp in the Euphrates Valley. 


verse has not been derived from books in any school or college, 
but by a profound acquaintance, in bygone years, with the best 
university in the world—the globe. 


Some Sweet Things of the Holy Land 


Bread sheeting is a blend of the Holy Land—also used al- 
most all over the Arabic speaking kalikhates of the Levant— 
and is the only bread extant baked solely by sun power. Thus 
it has been prepared for no one knows how many centuries, 
maybe milenniums of years. It consists of just durim wheat 
flour compounded, not with water, but with the syrup expressed 

















CRUDE SUN-DRIED SORGHUM CANDY. 


A favorite Chinese candy made by the spontaneous evaporation of 
andropogon sorghum juice. ; 


from sultana raisins. This insures its flexibility for as long as 
it lasts, and it may be crushed up in the hand like a piece of 
chamois leather, which, by the way, it rather resembles without. 

Of agreeable, sweetish taste, preserving the characteristic 
aromatic flour mill odor of the flour component, it is much 
esteemed in the lands of the faithful with pure Mocha coffee; 
also as a travel or caravan bread. It is distributed by camel 
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caravan all over Turkish Asia, being transpacked in hide bales 
with ne’er a fear of spoiling by breakage. It is at once a bread 
and cake and cracker stuff for the Saracen countries, which do 
not know of biscuits and cake ware as we know thems 

This bread sheeting, called melbn by the Tartar races, is 
made in sizes varying often from a foot square up to bed- 
sheet-like spreads of about a couple of meters square (say 6% 
feet). In fact, the bread sellers in some of the Levantin 





KUOLOS OR CHINESE FRUIT SUGAR. 


The evaporated juice of prunus cerasus. 


bazaars or market places often use some of the big sheets as 
a temporary awning to divert the side energies of old Sol 
when in his best caloric mood. This serves also as an adver- 
tisement that they have that kind of bread for sale. Then when 
the bread vender feels “peckish” he can chew up his impromptu 
sun awning or part of it. 

Candy Dainties of the Harem 

The bread sheeting is familiar to Oriental life from the harem 
of the wealthy to the hovel of the felaheen. We will now 
proceed to note some of the tidbits of the zenana. 

Apricot sheeting is a by-product of the fruit valleys of the 
historic Tigres-Euphrates river courses. The fresh fruit is 
stored for the kernels; the shells serve as fuel. The bitter 
almonds inside go to the oil presses, or are exported, for the 
production of the almond oil of commerce. Even the refuse 
from the oil presses is utilized* The almond meal cake, com- 
pressed to the hardness of hickory almost, is subjected to live 
steam, when it swells and disintegrates, its nauseating bitter 
taste is dissipated and, mixed with syrup, it is oven baked in 
small patties, known as the almond meal hard cakes of the Bos- 
phorus region. These are of quite agreeable flavor, without the 
least taint of acridity; there is only the reminder (in the flavor) 
of their forbidding origin, now as innocuous as the flavor of an 
apple pit. These singular almond meal hard cakelets are obtain- 
able at various Manhattan importeries and are of course of 
high nutritive value. 

Now as to what becomes of the apricot fruit pulp from 
prunus armeniaca. This is compressed in big sheets on large 
boards, which are then drawn from the presses and laid in the 
sun to dry. By evening desiccation is so complete as to enable 
the sheets to be rolled up or squared over and packed into bales 
for transport. Now they look like so much deep russet leather 
and their agreeable fruity odor stays so long as the fruit sheet- 
ing stays. The material can be used for all and any purposes 
for which we Americans use dried apricots. 


Sun Cured Candies 


The citizens of the to-day Republic of China produce almost 
all their salt by merely sun-evaporating sea water without the 
expenditure of a kash (fifth part of a cent in value) for fuel. 
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Similarly they sun-evaporate the expressed juice of the sorghum 
sugar cane, in shallow black earthenware pans, to a condition 
of slightly moist dryness in the course of half a day’s exposure 
to the tropical sun. (I have seen a two-inch deep pan of milk 
thus dried to a cake, with its butter fat intact, in a single after- 
noon.) The result is that the evaporated sheet of sorghum 
sugar preserves well the agreeable candy flavor, which is dissi- 
pated if artificial heat is used for drying by boiling. 

This sun-cured sugar is a candy for millions of the denizens 
of the Flowery Republic. It is a type of confectionery in its 
purest original form—a candy literally “kissed into being” by 
the sun itself, “the lord of all creation,’ as an Eastern song 
goes. The sun-dried palm and date sugars of Asia Minor and 
Indo-Asia are further examples of these pure primitive sugar 
candies. They are all obtainable in Manhattan of diverse Ori- 
ental importers, or in any of our greater American cities. 

The also procurable and nearly black crude sugar of saccha- 
rum oficinarum, from Cuba, lacks the candy flavor of the Ori- 














FRESH SWEET ALMONDS. 
These are imported in the plushy green husks from the Levant and 
these husks are made into pickles. 


ental andropogon sorghum because of having been steam evapo- 
rated. The former is imported to a limited extent for preserving. 


Sun Dried Fruit Sugar 


We read how, a few centuries ago, common sugar was so 
much of a rarity in Europe that it was only sold at a pro- 
hibitive price by pharmacists. To-day the same remark holds 
good even with fruit sugar (kuolos), which is sold at a stiff 
price by a few drug houses. Yet go into any grocery of the 
Chinese Republic, or into any of those in the Chinese quarter 
in Manhattan, and you can buy different sugars made direct 
from different fruits. 

A type illustrated is made from the sweet cherry (prunus 
cerasus) of China, a large fruit of walnut-like dimension, in 
the open air candy laboratories south of Hankow, with Presi- 
dent Sol again as the chief manufacturing agent. The cherries 
are dumped by the bushel into the presses, and out comes the 
dark red juice. The caked residue goes to the hog trough, 
and the hams from these porkers are esteemed above others. 
Imported to Manhattan, they bring eighty cents a pound, which 
is double the price of the best mild cured Irish hams. The 
cherry juice is sun dried to the limit, which still leaves it, how- 
ever—due to the syrup content—of but a moist dryness. Still, 
the centimeter thick cakes are turned out of the pans onto clean 
straw mats for another dry, then placed in presses and squeezed 
to the limit to force the syrup out. (This goes to the Oriental 
flavoring and fountain drink trade.) The residue cake, now 
attenuated to about the thinness of ordinary carton or paste- 
board, is again sun dried for half a day and becomes quite dry 
and clean to handle. It is next machine cut into little slabs, 
wrapped in couplets in a rush leaf and paper enveloped for 
commerce. 

The agreeable cherry flavor is well retained in this fruit 
sugar slab, which is of a purple reddish color and slightly 
diaphanous or translucent. While of much use as a candy, it is 
also esteemed by the Oriental republicans as an agreeable pec- 
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toral and for throat troubles. It is not all sugar, however, as 
much of the cellular tissues of the fruit has been crushed out 
with the saccharine matter, and this exists incorporated with 
the saccharose in an extremely fine form, and all dissolves just 
like sugar. 

Quantities of sweet almonds (amygdalus comunis), in their 
plushy green husks as they grow, are brought in case lots to 
Manhattan. The Levantins make a singular use of the husks. 
While still fresh and doughy, with a bouquet reminding one 
somewhat of the refreshing fragrance of violets, the husks are 
removed and dropped into vinegar and, after a couple of weeks, 
when the acetic acid has made them quite tender, they appear 
at the cold viand table of the Osmanite as his tasty and appe- 
tizing almond husk salad. 

The fresh almond kernels, tender with their own contained 
moisture, are preferred by some to whom the dried nut meat 
is a sort of tough proposition digestively. 





PHARMACY AS A PROFESSION IN PORTO 
RICO 


By LumMEN MENDEz, 


Valparaiso College of Pharmacy, Valparaiso, Ind. 


ROM the point of view of modernity the profession and 
practice of pharmacy in vogue at present in Porto“Rico has 
made wonderful progress. 

Of the olden times Porto Rican pharmacists, and drug stores, 
very curious tales might be told. A vast majority of the phar- 
macists in those remote times were merely “compounders.” It 
was then very easy to become a pharmacist as the main require- 
ments were the ability to read and write Spanish, and to inter- 
pret the quack’s recipes. Besides this he was supposed to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the available drugs and medicines and to 
become familiar with the daily office routine incidental to the 
calling. The drugs and chemicals were not priced then according 
to the difficulty experienced in obtaining them, but according 
to the lapse of time they could be preserved without undergoing 
decomposition. For this purpose there existed tariffs regulating 
the selling price of all drugs which deteriorate on keeping. If 
there was allowed to the compounder, for example, a gain of 
thirty cents on a substance that could be preserved one year, he 
was authorized to make a gain of sixty on those which could be 
preserved in stock only six months. 

Conditions, however, changed year after year and in time 
there came a demand for college training. 

The first instruction in pharmacy in the island began with the 
opening’ of the Instituto Provincial in 1868. The work of this 
institution marked a new era and no doubt led to the establish- 
ing of pharmacy upon a professional basis. With the opening 
of this institution it became a reasonably hard task to become a 
pharmacist. The entrance requirements were the completion of 
the Bachelor of Science course. The applicant then had to 
pursue a three years’ course in the provincial institute, before the 
degree of pharmacist could be conferred upon him. 

True professional pharmacy was therefore being carried on 
when the island came under the control of the United States, by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1899. Since then a complete revolution 
has been taking place in the drug business, and modern up-to- 
date pharmacies are found almost everywhere throughout the 
island. 

We now have a model pharmacy law, and no one can engage 
in the drug business in the island without having completed two 
full years in a recognized high school and successfully passed 
an examination in the following subjects: natural history, 
materia medica, inorganic chemistry, physics, hygiene, organic 
chemistry, physiology, the United States Pharmacopceia, toxi- 
cology, bacteriology, incompatibilities, and drug testing. 

Years ago women were not engaged in the profession of 
pharmacy, but at the present time about twenty of the approxi- 
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matély three hundred stores now in the island are managed by 
women. 

Pharmacists are recognized in Porto Rico as highly educated 
people and are protected by law in the practice of their pro- 
fession. A goodly number each year are appointed to serve on 
school and health boards and are elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and other offices of honor and trust. 

As the doctors do not dispense their own prescriptions, the 











PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT OF A PORTO RICAN PHARMACY. 
La Farmacia Moderna of R. M. Mendez, at Lares, Porto Rico. 


profits resulting therefrom fall to the pharmacists. Prominent 
among the native drug houses are the Porto Rico Drug Co. and 
the Mayaguez Drug Co. The supplies are drawn from America, 
Germany and France. 

Exceptional opportunities exist for the well trained pharma- 
cist in the beautiful tropical isle of Porto Rico. 





Hair Dyes 


A recent note in the American Druggist as to “primal, a 
newly exploited hair dye, has caused several inquiries as to re- 
liable preparations which will have the effect of darkening pre- 
maturely gray hair, so a thorough investigation has been made 
of the subject for the benefit of our readers. The socalled hair 
dyes are either of vegetable or mineral origin; mineral hair dyes 
containing salts of bismuth, lead, copper, iron, manganese, mer- 
cury or silver. Sulphur is also stated to have the property of 
darkening the hair. 

Vegetable hair dyes are chiefly made with 2 basis of pyrogal- 
lol, henna, the extractive matter from walnut shells or barks con- 
taining tannin or gallic acid or from some of the coal tar de- 
rivatives. The latter class is less harmful than dyes made from 
poisonous metals such as lead and mercury; lead, used as 
acetate or subacetate, being especially dangerous and numerous 
cases of lead poisoning have been reported from the use of hair 
dyes containing this metal. The silver salts give a permanent 
dark color, which is lasting, and if the silver salt is not used in 
excess such dyes are comparatively harmless. The silver hair 
dyes are prompt in effect, the color is lasting and they are easily 
applied, but they are open to two objections—the dye will stain 
the scalp and the hair when exposed to bright light shows a 
marked metallic reflection. Copper salts are therefore often 
added to such dyes to correct this latter fault, most of such 
dyes consisting of two solutions, one of which contains the silver 
salt, the other the copper salt. The action of hair dyes contain- 
ing silver may be hastened by exposing the hair to light, by 
application of very dilute solutions of ammonia water or hydro- 
gen peroxide solutions. Dyes made from bismuth salts are com- 
paratively harmless but are very difficult to make and are little 
used. The intensity of the color of bismuth dyes is increased by 
adding sodium sulphite. 


The hair dyes made with salts of manganese are not always 
satisfactory as they are apt to give a reddish tint to the hair, but 
they are sometimes used to give a reddish chestnut brown tint 
to hair that has been previously bleached with hydrogen dioxide. 
In such cases, that is where the hair has been bleached by hy- 


. drogen dioxide and it is desired to restore it to a dark color, 


manganese salts are reported as giving the best results. 

Copper salts are more efficient for dyeing switches, etc., than 
for dyeing living hair, as the treatment requires the use of strong 
solutions of alkalies that would injure the scalp and living hair. 

Hair dyes containing iron are comparatively harmless, except 
that they tend to render the hair brittle. They give good re- 
sults, the colors ranging from brown to black according to the 
time of application and the amount of dye used. A good for- 
mula for a hair dye containing iron, one that has been used with 
excellent results in many “beauty parlors” is the following: 


IRON HAIR DYE. 


ELE Oo | 5 eee 0.5 Gm. 
Solution of iron acetate ............... 2.0 Ce, 
NERY 5 sone PT esas Wie cotelite Sake owes 30.0 Cc 
icc RON ae ets ae On te ee a eee 10.0 Ce 


Dissolve the pyrogallol in the alcohol, dilute the iron acetate 
with the water, mix the two solutions and use at once. If the 
hair is harsh and dry a preliminary shampooing may be neces- 
sary, Or a little glycerin or castor oil may be added to the mix- 
ture before using. The vegetable hair dyes are made mostly 
from the Asiatic drug known as henna, but this has the disad- 
vantage of sometimes giving a greenish hue to the hair instead 
of the brown color desired. A very effective method of darken- 
ing the hair is by use of a decoction of walnut hulls, an ounce 
of coarsely powdered walnut hulls being allowed to each pint 
of soft water, the mixture allowed to simmer over a slow fire 
until it is reduced to about half the original volume. This is 
then strained or filtered, made up to the original volume with 
water to which a very small proportion of glycerin has been 
added. If this is to be kept for any length of time, about 20 
percent. of alcohol must be added. A good formula for a walnut 
hair stain is the following: 


Green: walnut shells ....2.65..000cccees 450 Gm. 
PLN DOWOCLER) oeoio 0 ic da oc Powcn ceeded 30 Gm. 


Reduce the walnut shells to a coarse powder, incorporate the 
alum, mix, and exhaust with 500 Cc. of dilute alcohol. To the 
percolate add 250 Cc. of rose water and sufficient alcohol to 
make 1000 Cc. A small proportion of glycerin or castor oil may 
be added, if desired, to soften the hair when used. 

Pyrogallol itself is often used as the basis of a hair dye or 
stain, dissolved in a dilute alcoholic medium, which may be per- 
fumed or not as desired, but it sometimes causes severe erup- 
tions and inflammation of the scalp. Glycerin is often added. 

There are several coal tar derivatives*which may be used to 
stain the hair, a list of which may be obtained from any of the 
American agents of the German dye works. It must be borne in 
mind that when once the use of a hair dye is begun it must be 
continued as long as the user desires the effect. As the hair is 
constantly growing frequent applications of the dye are neces- 
sary to stain the newly grown portion to prevent an uneven 
appearance, the intervals of using the dye depending upon the rate 
of growth of the hair. One of the most successful hair special- 
ists in Philadelphia gives this advice to his patients: “If you 
dye your hair and wish it to present an even, natural appearance, 
always wash, or shampoo, the hair well with pure tincture of 
green soap and warm water before applying the dye. Allow the 
hair to become almost dry, then while it is still soft and ab- 
sorbent apply the dye, by means of a tooth brush dipped into the 
liquid and drawn through small portions of the hair at a time so 
as not to stain the scalp, or, use a comb the same way.” The 
number of formulas for hair dyes are legion, but if any reader 
desires information along any special line we shall be glad to 
furnish it if the information is accessible. 
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SELECTED FORMULAS 





Tinctura Jalapza2 Composita Aromatica 


Teinture de Jalap composée aromatique, Eau-de-vie allemande 


aromatique. 
MD 4s Gnbcecucisésbertepeeesaskeess 80 Gm. 
Turpeth root (Ipernea turpethum).... 40 Gm 
ee rere 10 Gm 
ee eT a eer 5 Gm 
ee es ee ae 5 Gm 
oe Oe re 5 Gm. 
ONE IED oc Sek peweeaahs on san aeee 1280 Gm. 
PERE crt rGEne ab haskiee sere oneeeeet 80 Gm. 


Macerate the drugs in the alcohol for ten days, strain, dis- 
solve the sugar and filter—Guibourt Pharmacopée raisonnée. 


Pulvis Mentholis Compositus 


Compound Menthol Powder, Compound Menthol or Mentholated 


Snuff. 
DECI TR POWNET <i ccc cs csesces cess 5 Gm. 
Ammonium chloride, in fine powder ...10 Gm 
Boric acid, impalpable powder ........ 20 Gm 
LON 55s sv cacndeccwaseecoesuce 5 Gm 


Mix well. The ammonium chloride should be in very fine 
powder and can be obtained as such in the market. This powder 
is a harmless snuff and is very beneficial in certain forms of 


nasal catarrh and hay fever. 
Syrupus Iodo-Tannicus 
Syrup of Iodo-Tannin, Sirup Iodotannique (Codex 1908.) 


ee Eee ae ee ae 2 Gm. 
BUICEN 3 ong ved caceanscsaesey ews 4 Gm. 
ONSEN MOREE cc exn cee en oun ves onde 360 Gm. 
Ae OOP Ee ere ry ers 640 Gm. 


Introduce the finely powdered iodine, the tannic acid and the 
water into a flask on a water bath at about 60° C. Shake occa- 
sionally and when the iodine is completely disso!ved, and when 
the liquid does not give any reaction for free iodine with starch 
paste, then add the sugar and dissolve by means of gentle heat. 

Standard: 100 Gm. of this syrup represents 0.2 Gm. of iodine, 
Syrup of iodotannin is of an amber color and has an astringent 
taste. When diluted with two volumes of water it should not 
develop a blue color by the addition of starch paste (absence 
of free iodine). 

Tinctura Sacchari Tosti 


Tincture of Caramel. 


Caramel 
Diluted alcohol 


As caramel by itself is too thick, in order to measure small 
quantities, which are generally needed for coloring preparations, 
therefore the so percent. tincture is proposed by Otto Rauben- 
heimer as much more convenient and more exact. 

Hair Tonic 
With Menthol and Resorcin. 


oe EE eee er ene 5.0 Gm 
COS Re eae eon eee 0.5 Gm 
oS en ae 150.0 Cc 
Rose water, SITORREr ................. 250 Ge. 
SN NUN 2 oo... s awiba'eoadexebotee 25.0 Cc 


This formula was devised by a specialist and has proven to 
be an excellent cooling and antiseptic hair tonic. It is not oily 
and for that reason is a favorite with the ladies. This menthol- 
resorcin hair tonic is also very beneficial in the treatment of 
dandruff and itching of the scalp. 


Test for Distinction Between Old and New Writing 


The iron tannate in ink, if exposed to air, as is done in writ- 
ing, will gradually become oxidized. The blue provisional col- 
oring matter, as combined in the writing fluids, etc., will become 
enveloped in particles of the iron tannate. The older such writ- 
ing is, the more oxidized and firm will be the iron tannate and 
the less it will be attacked by different reagents. 

A saturated aqueous solution of oxalic acid, about 1 in 10, 
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will cause the pigment of relatively fresh writing to give an im- 
mediate smudge, but it has very little if any effect in writing 
six to eight years old. The older the writing the less will the 
ink be attacked by the saturated solution of oxalic acid. Gener- 
ally speaking, a writing done with blue-black ink ceases to show 
sich diffusion after about five to six years. When slight diffu- 
sion occurs in an older ink it is seen, under the microscope, to 
differ in character and only to affect the surface of the letters, 
whereas the diffusion in an ink written within the last two or 
three years affects the whole of the pigment in the letters. 


Syrupus Rhamni Catharticze 
Syrup of Buckthorn Berries. 

This syrup is official in the National Formulary and is direct- 
ed to be prepared from the fermented juice of buckthorn ber- 
ries, which, however, cannot be readily obtained. As there is a 
fluidextract of buckthorn berries in the market, it is proposed by 
Otto Raubenheimer to prepare the syrup from the same. It 
should, however, be remembered that fluidextract of buckthorn 
berries and fluidextract of buckthorn bark are two entirely dif- 
ferent preparations and should not be confused. 


Fluidextract buckthorn berries ........ 200 Cc 
Anethol 

Oil of caraway 

Oil of cinnamon, of each ............. he EF 
Syrup, a sufficient quantity to make. ..1000 Cc 


The addition of the essential oils serves a double purpose, 
namely, of flavoring and also of preventing the griping of the 
syrup. 


Preventing Scratches on Polished Floors 


A very simple but effective means of preventing scratching 
and marring of polished floors through careless moving of chairs, 
etc., is to glue a small disk of felt on the bottom of each leg, 
using ordinary liquid glue. This suggestion can also be made 
useful in its application to articles placed for display on polished 
glass showcases or even on marble topped counters or tables. It 
has the further merit of preventing the disagreeable noise made 
when a chair or similar article is carelessly dragged across a 
floor. Heavy cloth can be used instead of felt if this is not 
available. 





Priming Metals for Paste or Varnish 


It is difficult to permanently affix labels to many metal sur- 
faces or to coat them with varnish. If the metal be first etched 
with 10 percent. solution of nitric acid in dilute alcohol, after 
cleansing it of all grease and dirt, a roughened surface will be 
formed that causes strong adhesion of pastes and varnishes with- 
out affecting the metal itself. The fluid is applied to the metal 
surface with a brush and allowed to remain in contact with it 
for a few minutes only, in some cases only a few seconds as 
prolonged action is undesirable. By adding zine or copper salts 
to the etching fluid beautiful crystalline effects may be produced 
on tin, zinc and aluminum. 


Coloring Paraffin 


Beautiful effects in imitating fruits for window decorations 
may be obtained by using colored paraffin and pouring this into 
molds the shape of the fruit to be imitated, or, if one is skillful 
in that line, various designs can be made by shaping the paraffin 
made plastic by warming it below its melting point. Suitable 
dyes for coloring paraffin are induline fat dye (blue); aniline 
green fat dye; Sudan red fat dye (red or crimson) ; gallocyanine 
(violet), and Sudan yellow fat dye (yellow). Various other col- 
ors may also be used and novel effects can be obtained by mold- 
ing together different colored masses of paraffin while soft. 
These dyes may be dissolved directly in melted paraffin, or may 
be first rubbed into a paste with a little liquid paraffin. 
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AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
POINTERS ON FIRE INSURANCE’ 


By Wa ter RoTHWELL, 
Hatboro, Pa. 

OW much fire insurance he should carry on his stock and 

in what companies to carry it, is a question which con- 
fronts the druggist as it does every other business man. Ags a 
matter of fact few give to this ques- 
ton the attention which it deserves, 
because next to having something 
which will burn up, the most im- 
portant thing to know is that some- 
body will make good to you, if it 
does burn up. Now, I take it that 
there is no one who will deny the 
importance of owning property, and 
I am sure that all will agree that 
the more one does own, the bet- 
ter off he is. As stated next in 
importance to being the owner of 
something, the more the better, 
is to know that if it should be de- 
stroyed some one will make good 
the loss, and yet this feature next 





WALTER ROTHWELL, 


Haiboro, Pa. 


in importance is frequently disregarded. 


How Much Insurance Should One Carry 


This naturally depends, first of all, upon the value of one’s 
property, and then on how the owner is financially situated. 
Whether the property is located in so called fireproof buildings, 
or in frame shacks, should_never control, because in both in- 
stances the property is subject to destruction by fire, and the 
cost of carrying insurance is dependent upon the relative safety 
from fire loss. The man whose risk is located in a so called 
fireproof building owes just as great a duty to himself and those 
dependent on him to carry insurance as does the man whose 
tisk is located in an easily destroyed building, and the one who 
can afford to do so, because he will secure his insurance at a 
much lower rate than will the other. It may therefore be stated 
that as a general rule the amount of insurance one should carry 
depends upon the value of the property and the financial circum- 
stances of the particular individual, and both of these features 
are of sufficient importance to require separate consideration. 


The Value of Property 


It goes without saying that no druggist can know the value 
of his property unless he makes an inventory at regular inter- 
vals. To correctly insure property the very first essential is an 
annual inventory. This inventory should be made each year at 
about the same time. It should be accurately made; there ought 
to be no estimating or guesswork about it. After the inventory 
is compiled, unless one has a fireproof safe at his store, it is 
best to keep it at some other place. At this point it may be 
well to briefly touch upon some of the added advantages of hav- 
ing an annual inventory, aside from taking it as a basis for the 
amount of the insurance to be carried. An inventory is essential 
for the proper adjustment of a fire loss. The man who is with- 
out an accurate up to date inventory is at an enormous disadvan- 
tage in case he has a fire of any consequence. It is hardly nec- 
essary to direct your attention to the fact that no insurance 
company would undertake to pay your loss on your say so. They 
have a right to know that the property of which you claimed to 
be possessed was actually contained in the building, for without 
having fair means of proving this a man might claim to have 
$10,000 worth of property when as a matter of fact he has only 
$5,000 worth of property. Therefore when you have a fire you 
are supposed to prove what has been destroyed by the fire, and 
how are you going to do it unless you have an annual inventory 
and a record of your purchases and sales. The man who has 
such annual inventory and record may rest easy, while the man 


1Read before the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 
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without such inventory has neglected one of his most important 
duties, which, in case of fire, will bring innumerable annoyances 
and difficulties. 


After Value Ascertained How Much Insurance to Carry 


Having ascertained the value of your property, and in doing 
this having allowed for depreciation on fixtures and on stock 
“which is more than a year old, it is comparatively easy to de- 
cide on the amount of insurance to carry. As already stated 
this must in part be controlled by the financial circumstances of 
the particular individual. If a man is heavily in debt he should 
carry full insurance; he owes it, not only to himself, but to his 
creditors and those who are dependent upon him. If a man 
has practically all of his worldly possessions in one place he 
should carry full insurance, or at least insurance up to eighty 
(80) percent. of the property value. On the other hand, if only 
a comparatively small part of one’s property is located in one 
given place subject to destruction in one fire, and is not greatly 
in debt, if at all, then the matter of insurance is largely one of 
choice. Those who have their property widely distributed, so 
that one fire is likely to destroy only a small fraction, can afiord 
to carry their insurance in part, and to them the matter of how 
much insurance to carry is not so important, but it is rather 
the rule that druggists are not in that position, and conse- 
quently they are usually in need of insurance, and should carry 
an amount up to the full value of their property, or at least 
up to eighty (80) percent. thereof. It is my judgment from 
the experience which I have had, that the man who has an in- 
vestment up to $10,000 in one place, which represents practically 
all that he possesses, should carry up to the full value of it. 
He certainly should do this if he is largely in debt; under such 
circumstances, insurance up to eighty (80) percent. of its value 
should be sufficient, and is in keeping with good business judg- 
ment and conservative management. This is particularly true 
because out of every hundred fires not more than five are total 
losses, so that aside from the chance of having no fire at all is 
a further one, that in case of fire, in ninety-five instances out of 
a hundred, the fire will bring only a partial loss. The above 
rule for determining the amount of insurance to carry, is after 
devoting such study as I have been able to give, a fair one to 
follow, in my judgment. Assuming that in the average case it 
is best to carry insurance up to at least eighty (80) percent. of 
the property value, I would add that where the premium rate is 
in excess of the ten dollars a thousand, it is always well to carry 
insurance under the eighty (80) percent. co-insurance clause, 
because depending upon different sections the credit allowed 
for the use of the eighty (80) percent. clause is from fifteen 
(15) to twenty (20) percent. of the premium charge, but in 
such case it is imperative to know that the amount of insurance 
is at least equal to eighty (80) percent. of the property value, 
for otherwise the. assured is a co-insurer for the difference. 
For the careful business man, the man who takes and has an 
annual inventory and knows the value of his property, the co- 
insurance clause is always of advantage. The man who does 
not know the value of his property had best avoid the co-insur- 
ance clause. 


Where to Place Your Insurance 


This part of my subject I approach with some hesitancy. 
It, however, is my endeavor to express an impartial and honest 
cpinion, entirely separate and apart from my own connections. 
So far as I can understand the situation, it is never well to 
place your insurance in companies or concerns that are not 
licensed, and that are thus not under the supervision of the 
state insurance departments. Even with such supervision in- 
surance companies have failed and will fail, but without such 
a supervision it is nothing short of a gamble.. State supervision 
is at least a guarantee of a company having the minimum amount 
of capital and reserve, which under the law is required, and the 
requirement for which has been determined and found necessary 
by past experience. Having made sure that the company or 
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companies with which you place your insurance are properly 
licensed by the insurance department, and under its supervision, 
then it becomes a question as to the relative merit and relia- 
bility of the stock companies and mutual companies. Stock 
companies as a rule are undoubtedly the most reliable and safest, 
but as a rule also their premium charge is higher than is that 
of mutual companies. Mutual companies may be just as relia- 
ble and just as safe as are stock companies, but the careful 
business man will avoid mutual companies which have not accu- 
mulated a substantial reserve and surplus. If a mutual com- 
pany has been in existence for more than ten years, and has 
accumulated a substantial cash reserve and surplus, then one 
may with fair assurance place trust and confidence in it, but if 
it is still in its experimental stage, or without substantial reserve 
and surplus, then it is my advice to let the other fellow experi- 
ment with it. With mutual companies you are always running 
some risk that you do not run with stock companies. In short, 
when you carry your insurance in mutual companies you insure 
yourselves, and your own liability and responsibility coupled 
with that of other policy holders determine the safety and 
reliability of your insurance, whereas in stock companies the 
stockholders are the ones who have put up their money to 
assure safety, reliability and ability to meet losses. In the one 
case you insure yourself, in the other case the other fellow in- 
sures you. With all fairness and honesty it must be the gen- 
eral advice, that unless the man has the time, knowledge and 
opportunity to study the reliability of a mutual insurance com- 
pany it is better for him to avoid them, and place his trust and 
confidence in stock companies. 


Practical Methods of Sterilization 


With the recent advances in the practice of medicine and 
surgery it has become incumbent upon the druggist to equip his 
dispensing department with adequate means for the sterilization 
of both medical and surgical supplies and remedies used for 
hypodermic and intravenous administration, not to mention the 
sterilization of many galenicals affected by bacteria, moulds or 
fungi. Prof. Henry J. Perry of the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy has written a brief article (published in the March 
Quarterly Bulletin of that college) in which concise directions 
are given to the pharmacist for the sterilization of the various 
products which he is called upon to handle and dispense, a brief 
abstract of which is made as of interest to all progressive 
pharmacists. A caution is given for greater care in the handling 
of sterilized surgical dressings, usually supplied by manufacturers 
in sealed packages and in sterile condition; the careless opening 
of a package of gauze or absorbent cotton or the display of a 
maternity outfit may render worthless all the care taken by the 
manufacturer and permit the entrance of germs that would ren- 
der the articles actually dangerous. Attention is called to the 
fact that if surgical dressings, even in sealed packages, are per- 
mitted to become moist or wet bacteria and fungi may pene- 
trate through the damp coverings and infect the contents. It is 
best to keep sterilized surgical dressings in dry boxes on shelves 
exposed to the sunlight rather than in dark closets or even glass 
jars unless these are sterilized and kept tightly sealed. As man- 
ufacturers now supply sterile dressings of all varieties in small 
packages convenient for ordinary use an original package should 
never be opened to supply a customer with a few yards of gauze 
or a small quantity of absorbent cotton. 

In addition to surgical dressings there are many compounds 
which the pharmacist is called upon by the physician to dispense 
in sterile condition, notably solutions for hypodermic and intra- 
muscular injection, and for these the addition of chemical 
antiseptics is often of limited use. Phenol, trikresol, formalde- 
hyde, boric and salicylic acids and mercuric chloride are of utility 
for sterilization of solutions that would be decomposed by heat. 
notably antitoxins, solutions of cocaine, etc., of which trikresol 
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is probably the most efficient and least irritating. Formalhedyde, 
chloroform and alcohol are also used for keeping solutions prone 
to decomposition, these antiseptics being volatile and easily driven 
off from the solutions by gentle heating. The most effective 
means of sterilization is dry heat, but this can only be used for 
articles not affected by moderately high temperatures. Steam 
sterilization is very effective when properly employed. The least 
expensive and most effective method of sterilization for the 
pharmacist is the use of boiling water. Small articles like bot- 
tles, mortars, pestles, rubber gloves, tubes, corks, spatulas, etc., 
may be rendered perfectly sterile by a few minutes’ boiling in 


water. A little bicarbonate of soda or soap powder should be © 


added to the water if metallic articles or greasy utensils are to 
be sterilized. Dry heat may be employed to sterilize articles 
that would be affected by water, using the ordinary kitchen oven 
or the oven usually supplied with gas stoves. A very practical 
sterilizing oven can be made from a large tin can, perforating 
the top with holes to permit escape of air and steam and fitting 
inside a perforated shelf or two made out of the sides of another 
tin. The proper temperature for dry sterilization may be ascer- 
tained by placing a bit of cotton in the oven; if it turns brown 
but does not char the temperature is high enough. 

Many galenical preparations contain either active moulds or 
fungi or their spores and rapidly decompose unless these are 
destroyed by sterilization. Pharmaceutical preparations may be 
sterilized without loss of strength or solvent by the same method 
used for sterilizing fruit juices. The -bottles containing the 
preparations should be placed in a kettle of cold water, the 
bottles resting on a piece of wood or felt to prevent breakage, 
and heat applied until the water is at boiling temperature; the 
boiling should be maintained for about half an hour, the bottles 
then tightly corked and the whole outfit set aside to cool. The 
water should reach to the level of the contents of the bottles, 
and these should be loosely stoppered with cotton. 

Certain drugs, like cocaine and other alkaloids, cannot be 
sterilized by heat without decomposition. For such the best 
method of procedure is thorough sterilization of the water used 
for solution; the bottles containing them, corks, etc., should also 
be sterilized by boiling water. Distilled water while sterile when 
perfectly fresh rapidly becomes a breeding place for germs of 
all kinds, hence should be boiled and cooled in a sterile container 
before using for making solutions for hypodermic use. Solutions 
of cocaine cannot be sterilized by heat and should be made fresh 
with sterile water whenever required; however, some of the 
synthetic substitutes for cocaine permit sterilization by heat with- 
out decomposition and these should be suggested to the physician 
who cannot have his solutions sterilized before each administra- 
tion. The application of modern methods of sterilization is an 
important one to the pharmacist, both in his relation to the phy- 
sician and to his own pocketbook, for through the former he can 
build up a profitable business by meeting the modern demand 
for aseptic medical and surgical supplies and in his own labora- 
tory he can save money by preventing the spoiling of costly 
drugs by bacterial action, moulds and fungi. Many oils and fats 
used for ointments, toilet creams, etc., swarm with bacteria and 
are actually dangerous unless sterilized. 


Fricin.—B. C., New York, asks what “ericin” is. The fol- 
lowing information will probably cover the subject: Ericin is an- 
other name for mesotan or methyl-oxymethylsalicylate the 
oxy methyl ester of salicylic acid, analogous in composition to 
methyl salicylate or synthetic oil of wintergreen. Particulars re- 
garding ericin, or mesotan, which has the following graphic 
formula, 


OH 


C,H, 
<c00,CH,OCH, 


can be found on page 274 of the November issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN DRUGGIST. 
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Difficulty with Toilet Cream—J. H. Q., South Haven, 
Mich., writes that he has had difficulty in making a satisfactory 
product from the formula given for disappearing toilet cream, 
stating that the cream separated on standing with the formation 
of a watery layer at the bottom. This is most probably due 
either to use of a poor quality of agar agar, there being many 
products of very inferior body sold, or that the quantity of this 
specified was not enough. We would suggest that either the 
quantity of agar used be increased, say to about twice or 
three times the amount stated in the formula he used, or that 
only half the stated amount of water be employed in making 
the agar agar mucilage. The formula sent our correspondent 
was highly recommended and was given him in the original 
form, but it is evident from some experiments made by us that 
the quantity of water directed is entirely too much to furnish 
a thick mucilage of agar agar, this being essential. It seems 
that this is the trouble, as when made with a thicker mucilage 
and half the quantity of water directed a smooth, well keeping 
cream results. We would suggest experiments on these lires 
and would be giad to hear further from others in the matter. 


Corrosive Sublimate in Oily Prescriptions.—J. R., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., sends the following prescription and asks information 
as to the best method of compounding it: 

ie PyGtate. BICHIGHIG: 25..<.6066-6606 505 608 0.5 Gm. 
SD AAG RAL, UNC. og 2cc5. iss oasy-0 6ssiein eo 8 500.0 Cc. 

M. fiat solut. Sig.: External use. 

Our correspondent wishes to know whether this prescription 
should be prepared by dissolving the bichloride of mercury in 
a little water and adding this to the oil or by finely powdering 
it and adding this powder to the oil, in both cases making a 
“shake” mixture. Neither method would be correct, as the pre- 
scription plainly calls for a solution, not a mixture, such oily 
solutions of corrosive sublimate being frequently used medicin- 
ally. The best method of preparing this, and similar prescrip- 
tions, would be to dissolve the bichloride of mercury in a small 
quantity of absolute alcohol by aid of heat, or to dissolve it in 
a little ether, add the solution to the oil, mix thoroughly and 
then drive off the alcohol or ether by warming the oil on a 
water bath. Both absolute alcohol and ether will make a clear 
mixture with oil of sweet almonds, but as their presence might 
cause irritation if this mixture be used by hypodermic injection 
it is advisable to drive them off by gentle heat before dispensing 
it. Perhaps ether is the best solvent for bichloride of mercury 
in prescriptions containing an oily base, as it is freely miscible 
with oils and is easily evaporated from the final preparation 
by gentle heat. If such prescriptions are to be used hypoder- 
matically both the oil and the bottle containing it should be 
sterilized carefully. 

Solubility of Sulphur in Linseed Oil—C. M. C.. New 
York, states that on trying to make a solution of sulphur in 
linseed oil the result was a product with two distinct fluid layers, 
the lower a heavy reddish colored liquid, the upper thin and very 
light colored. He suggests that the cause of his difficulty is 
probably an impure linseed oil, but wants information as to the 
solubility of sulphur in a pure oil. Sulphur is dissolved by pure 
linseed in large proportion, six parts of linseed oil dissolving 
one part of sulphur when heated to 130° C. In making this 
preparation the linseed oil is placed in a capacious iron or 
earthenware vessel and heated to 130° C., then perfectly dry 







sulphur is sifted in and the mixture stirred constantly until 
solution is effected. As the mixture is inflammable great care 
must be taken in making it. The resulting product is a heavy, 
reddish syrupy liquid which is commonly called balsam of sul- 
phur, Balsam Sulphuris, in German schwefelbalsam, and it has 
been used medicinally for centuries. Balsam of sulphur is the 
base of the oldest patent medicine in the modern world, Haar- 
lem oil, which is practically a solution of sulphurated oil in 
turpentine. The cause of the separation of the product men- 
tioned by our correspondent into two layers is undoubtedly an 
adulteration of the linseed oil he used, other cheaper oils or 
liquid distillates being frequently used as adulterants of linseed 
oil because of its high price. Sulphur is only slightly soluble in 
liquid paraffin oils, hence when it combines with the linseed oil 
the paraffin oil will be separated and will appear as a distinct 
layer on top of the sulphurated oil. The U. S. P. prescribes 
very definite tests for linseed oil, which our correspondent 
should apply to his oil. He will also find reference to other 
tests for linseed oil in recent issues of the AMERICAN DruccIstT. 

A Dangerous Eye Lotion Recipe—F. T. G. submits the 
following formula for a lotion for sore eyes taken from the 
columns of an Eastern drug journal, called “Dr. William’s Eye 
Water,” and asks if it would be safe to use: 

EYE LOTION (?) 
Sa Ea rs Rea 10 grains 
PAGED AUTON ose cos. rae as b0-'5 059 3 53 I ounce 

Mix and filter. Use a few drops in eyes or in eye cup. 

The recipe is copied exactly as printed with no change of 
spelling. One would hardly have to be a pharmacist to recog- 
nize the absurdity of such a recipe as well as its danger, for 
even the vapor of ammonia water, gaseous ammonia, is intensely 
irritating to the eyes and we tremble to think of the results of 
using even a few drops of aqua ammonia in the eye, let alone 
bathing the eye in it through use of an eye cup. Of course 
such a formula should be promptly turned down by the druggist 
and an explanation of its probable destruction of eyesight given 
to the customer. Recipes of a similar dangerous character are 
too frequently found in the newspaper columns, copied from 
unknown sources or printed in some “health and beauty de- 
partment,” but it is surprising that such a recipe should find a 
place in the pages of a drug journal. In this department of the 
AMERICAN Drvucerst, our “Notes and Queries,” every formula 
published is carefully scrutinized by experts to detect possible 
errors in quantities or ingredients before it is printed, pre- 
viously investigating the authoritative source and when practi- 
cable securing actual working formulas of tried merit and avail- 
ability. 

Trioxymethylene—I°. D. C., New York, notices the name 
trioxymethylene in the list of articles to be admitted to the new 
Pharmacopeeia, printed in the AMErtcAN Drucctst for August 
28, 1911, page 109, and, as he has never heard of this substance, 
asks for information regarding it. Trioxymethylene is better 
known by its common name, paraform or paraformaldehyde, and 
is frequently used as a convenient means for procuring gaseous 
formaldehyde. Paraform (CH,O),, is a solid polymer of formic 
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aldehyde. It may be prepared by evaporating or distilling a con- 
centrated aqueous solution of formaldehyde, the residue left be- 
ing a white porcelain-like mass of the poylmer paraform. Poly- 
merization also occurs on adding to formaldehyde a fourth of its 
weight of sulphuric acid. It occurs as a white micro-crystalline 
or amorphous powder, or as a white friable, amorphous mass, 
odorless at ordinary temperatures, but giving off a pungent odor 
on heating. It is non-poisonous and as a germicide is superior 
to betanaphthol, iodoform, salol, dermatol and benzonaphthol. It is 
insoluble in cold water, but soluble in boiling water, which de- 
composes it, and in solutions of the fixed alkalies. On heating 
it is gradually converted into formaldehyde and volatilizes. 

Paraform is employed chiefly for fumigating and disinfecting 
rooms, buildings, etc, about 20 grammes of paraform being re- 
quired for each 1,000 cubic feet of enclosed space. It is also 
used to keep catheters and other surgical instruments aseptic, en- 
closing these with paraform in airtight containers being suffi- 
cient to preserve sterility. Paraform is chiefly valued as a con- 
venient means for keeping or transporting formaldehyde in a 
solid form, and may also be used for local or internal medica- 
tion in place of solutions of gaseous formaldehyde. 


Euresol.—A. L. D., Connecticut, requests information as 
to the nature of this substance. Euresol is resorcin mono- 
acetate, C,H,O;, a yellowish liquid of honeylike consistency and 
pleasant odor, readily soluble in acetone, but not in the usual 
solvents. It is used chiefly as an improved substitute for re- 
sorcin in skin diseases, the common form of administration being 
an ointment of varying strength according to the nature of the 
case, or in acetone solution. It is marketed in this country by 
Knoll & Co., New York. Euresol is one of the new remedies 
which are noted and described in the pages of the AMERICAN 
Druccist from time to time, and our correspondent is specially 
referred to these notes for the past and preceding years as a 
valuable source of information on the characteristics, therapeutic 
value, etc, of the many new drugs and synthetic compounds 
introduced as remedial agents. Euresol should not be confused 
with eresol, which is quinoline sulphosalicylate, nor with other 
remedies of similar names, such as enesol, mercury salicyl- 
arsenate; estoral, boric acid menthol ester; eucasol, a solution 
of eucalyptol in ichthyol sulphonic acid, and probably many 
other proprietary articles of similar names. The danger of this 
similarity of names for substances of widely different nature 
and therapeutic effect was the subject of special attention at the 
recent meeting of the Congress of Applied Chemistry, and a 
committee was appointed to secure international cooperation in 
the reform of the nomenclature of both official and proprietary 
drugs and remedies. 


Remedy for Epilepsy—A. L. DeV., Bridgeport, Conn., 
Tequests information as to the composition of a certain pro- 
prietary remedy for epilepsy, the name of which we omit for 
obvious reasons. As far as can be ascertained this preparation 
depends for its effects upon the usual sedatives, bromides, em- 
ployed in the treatment of this disease, most of the so called 
remedies for epilepsy depending upon the use of large quan- 
tities of alkaline bromides or opiates for their effect. The 
treatment of epilepsy is difficult even for physicians who have 
made this malady the subject of special study and it is little 
less than a crime to offer a “remedy” for indiscriminate sale 
to persons afflicted with this condition. Epilepsy cures rank 
with “cancer cures” as the most cruel frauds perpetrated upon 
the public, and the conscientious druggist will have nothing to 
do with any of them. It is safe to say that the most effective 
treatment of epilepsy depends upon outdoor life and work, as 
evidenced by the establishment by the state of New York of an 
epileptic colony, where patients are segregated and treated in- 
dividually under the best hygienic surroundings on a large farm. 


Formulas of Proprietary Remedies, etc.—In answer to 
several correspondents who have requested that this journal 
furnish them with formulas of proprietary remedies and articles 
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of various nature, we would again call attention to the impos- 
sibility of complying with such requests. Chemical analysis, 
although highly advanced, has not reached the point where it is 
possible for the chemist to state exactly which of the thousands 
of mineral, animal and vegetable products of nature has been 
used in a given compound and in what quantity, nor to discover 
the exact method used by the maker of a product in compound- 
ing it. We have ourselves corroborated the admission of expert 
chemists that while it is possible to identify certain drugs, using 
this word broadly, in medicinal compounds and also to estimate 
closely the amount of such ingredients used, it is almost impos- 
sible to devise a working formula that will exactly duplicate 
the appearance, odor, taste and characteristics of a given product, 
whose composition and method of manufacture are held secret. 
There are so many factors entering into the manufacture of a 
pharmaceutical product, even when definite quantities and in- 
gredients are named, that different workers will produce different 
articles, as, for example, the liquor antisepticus of the National 
Formulary, which can be found in widely varying conditions of 
color, odor, etc. Therefore, while we are only too glad to fur- 
nish our readers with any information available as to the com- 
position of exploited remedies we cannot undertake to furnish 
formulas for duplicating them. Whenever possible, we shall 
gladly furnish formulas of tried and approved merit for articles 
of a similar nature and possibly of more real value, leaving it 
to the worker himself to adapt these to his own particular needs. 
This journal is of the firm opinion that improvement, not im- 
itation, is the true aim of pharmaceutical progress. 


Veterinary Liniments—P. J., New York, requests infor- 
mation as to the composition of a widely advertised veterinary 
jiniment, which, as explained in a general answer to correspon- 
dents, it is impossible to supply, as the formula has never been 
made public. There are, however, a number of formulas for 
veterinary liniments, so called, of which the following have been 
selected as probably being the best: 


VETERINARY LINIMENT. 


Extract of belladowna, alcoholic ........ 5 Gm. 
[SOMO ey odin ck ake cee hues eee 60 Gm. 
NOM ae) ASSO: sss oe ies bw ew as ses 60 Cc 
SUL MIR OMABEAREAG) oc uyss voseianutanckees 120 Cc. 
Alcohol SEY es ee ee eee 10 Cc. 
Cottonseed oil, to make .............. 1000 Ce. 


Dissolve the extract of belladonna in the alcohol; dissolve 
the camphor in a mixture of the oils of origanum and sassafras, 
mix the two solutions and add to the cottonseed oil. This will 
make a turbid mixture which must be dispensed with a shake 
label. 


' REDUCING LINIMENT, 


SPIE Ol COMO «6% 405 cen esac ces seen I pint 
Tincture of capsicum ....% pint 
PMT Gl MORMONUNE. . .6a.0c56 cove ces I pint 
AOC ee, Le eh ae eee I pint 
RRIMMS ETERS Ch rer ena, ou ee wie YZ pint 


This formula should make a clear mixture if the oils are dis- 
solved in the spirit of camphor and the tincture of capsicum and 
the spirit of turpentine added last. It is a very strong ru- 
befacient and will cause blistering if applied too freely or if 
applied on a cloth saturated with liniment and evaporation pre- 
vented. It may be rendered less active and made cheaper by 
adding an equal amount of linseed or cottonseed oil, in which 
case a shake label must be affixed to the mixture. If a cheap 
liniment is desired artificial oil of wintergreen may be used for 
the oil of birch and synthetic safrol for the oil of camphor, of 
which this is the principal active constituent. This mixture is 
suitable for internal use also. 

What is known in commerce as oil of camphor, which con- 
tains considerable safrol, makes an excellent veterinary liniment 
alone, or if something stronger is desired oil of sassafras or 
synthetic safrol in which is dissolved one part of menthol to 
fifty parts of oil may be used. The old style liniments, which 
are usually a turbid mixture of oils, fats, etc., are of little value 
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except in so far as they possess irritating properties from am- 
monia, capsicum, etc. The formulas suggested have real merit 
and are cleanly in use. Turpentine can be used as a diluent to 
reduce the cost. 

Prescription for Eye Drops.—G. S., New Jersey, sends the 
following prescription: 


Be WE AE RINNE oat oie lore ie Gave laces etaraeisin's SUE er. ii 
Ser Ge Ce ee a a gr. viii 
PG SPA AG. Sie As... sin digisidr aes Fae ioaiswaises 5i 


M. fiat. Eye drops. 

Sign.: One drop in eye night and morning, 

He states that when such salts are dissolved separately in 
distilled water and the two solutions are mixed a white precipi- 
tate will be formed. He inquires if this can be prevented in 
such a manner that the resulting solution can be used for drop- 
ping in the eye. 

The resulting white precipitate is zinc borate. If the borax 
is first triturated with a few drops of glycerin. and then dis- 
solved in half the amount of water and the zinc sulphate is dis- 
solved in the balance of the water and the two solutions are then 
mixed, no precipitate will be formed. This is a strange phe- 
nomena and should be remembered by the prescription pharma- 
cist, as undoubtedly the knowledge can be made use of at some 
future time. 

The Detection of Lead in Paint.—The following method 
is recommended by Spaeth (Pharm. Zentral., 1912, No. 26, 
threugh Pharm. Zt., 1912, No. 56) for the detection of lead in 
paint: A small portion of the paint is heated in a beaker with 
dilute hydrochloric acid and then filtered while hot through a 
small filter. The filter is cooled by holding the vessel under 
running water, and it is then set aside so that the lead chloride 
will be precipitated. The supernatent acid fluid is poured off 
carefully and the residue is dissolved in hot water and divided 
into four portions. These are tested for lead by the ordinary 
methods with potassium iodide, sulphuric acid, hydrogen disul- 
phide and potassium chromate. 

Kresatin is meta-cresylacetate. It is a colorless oily 
fluid having a characteristic odor. It is (Ap. Zt., 1912, 442) 
insoluble in water, but is soluble in the organic solvents. With 
liquid paraffin or oils it forms a clear solution. If 10 Cc, of 
kresatin are shaken out with water the watery extract is neu- 
tral in reaction, does not give a violet color with ferric chloride, 
nor any turbidity with silver nitrate. It is completely volatile. 
leaving no residue on heating. It is used on mucous membranes, 
either pure or diluted with some oil. Kresatin is made by 
Schiefflin & Co. 

A Reaction of Sparteine.—One centigramme of sparteine 
sulphate is dissolved in a little water, a slight excess of caustic 
soda is added and the whole is shaken with ether. After a 
separation of the layers, the ethereal sparteine solution is care- 
fully decanted into a dry flask and is shaken with I to 2 grammes 
of dry sulphur for one minute. Dry hydrogen disulphide gas is 
then passed into the solution, when there will appear a volumi- 
nous red precipitate, which disappears on the addition of water. 
(Jour. de Pharm. et Chim., t911, p. 251, through Ap. Zt.) 
Coniine, treated in a similar manner, gives rise to an orange 
yellow precipitate, and atropine to a yellow sediment. This 
reaction readily differentiates sparteine from the other alkaloids. 

To Estimate the Saponification Index of Dark Oils, par- 
ticularly those containing a large proportion of unsaponifiable 
material, Dr. Schiitte (Chem. Zt., xxxv, 350, through Pharm. 
Zentralh., January 4, 1912) advises that 5 to 15 Gm. of the oil 
be dissolved in 25 Cc. of thiophen-free benzol. Twenty-five Cc. 
of an alcoholic solution of lye are added and the whole is heated 
for an hour in a reflux condenser. For retitration, a quarter- 
normal sulphuric acid is used, the indicator being alkaline blue. 
When a larger part of the free lye is combined, about 30 Cc. 
of chloroform are added. The benzole-oil-chloroform solution 
is heavier than the alcoholic soap solution and sinks to the 
bottom, so that the end reaction can be readily ascertained. 
One should titrate to a dark blue. 


Noviform, consists of a combination of tetrabromopyro- 
catechin with oxide of bismuth. It is (Rép. de Pharm., 1912, 
p. 412) a yellow powder, tasteless, odorless and insoluble in 
water. It contains 32 percent. of oxide of bismuth. Noviform 
is decomposed into its constituent parts by acids or alkalis. It 
is employed as a substitute for iodoform in the dressing of 
wounds, either alone, mixed with talc, or in the form of an 
ointment. 

Phenylethylbarbituric Acid differs from veronal in the fact 
that one of the two ethyl groups is replaced by a phenyl group. 
It is a white powder, inodorous, having a slightly bitter taste, and 
melts at 170 to 172° C. Itisinsoluble in cold water, but slightly 
soluble in hot water; soluble in the usual organic solvents and in 
dilute solutions of alkaloids. As a hypnotic it is said to be su- 
perior to veronal, the dose being 0.2 to 0.4 Gm. Like veronal, 
phenylethylbarbituric acid is best used in the form of the sodium 
salt. (Ap. Zt., 1912, p. 262.) 

The Estimation of Aluminium in basic aluminum acetate 
solutions is carried out by Wolfsbach (Pharm. Zt., 1912, No. 
67) in the following manner: Ten Cc. of the aluminum acetate 
solution is mixed with about 5 Cc. of a 1 to 10 barium chloride 
solution. This is filtered and to the filtrate is added 20 to 30 
Ce. of distilled water and one or two drops of a phenolph- 
thalein solution as an indicator. The mixture is then titrated 
to a red color with a normal sodium hydrate solution. Each 
Cc. of the alkaline solution required represents 0.0812 Gm. 
of basic aluminum acetate. 

Sanocalcin is said to be a chemical compound, calcium- 
glycerinolactophosphate. It is a white amorphous powder, easily 
soluble in water, and is ordinarily used hypodermically or intra- 
venously in a I percent. solution. When it is to be admin- 
istered by mouth, which is in the exceptional cases when it 
cannot be used in this way, the dose should be o.1 to 0.5 Gm. 
It is recommended ((Pharm. Zt., No. 72, 1912) for use in 
acute and chronic infectious processes, in which it is said to 
stimulate the defensive agencies of the body. Sanocalcin thus 
finds its most useful field as an adjunct to certain specific reme- 
dies, such as tuberculin, antidiphtheritic serum, antimeningitis 
serum and various other biological aids to immunity. It is made 
by Goedecke & Co., of Leipsic and Berlin. 

Narcophin is a new opium preparation consisting (Miinch. 
med. Wochenschr., 1912, p. 1542, through Ap. Zt., No. 57, 1912) 
of a combination of the two alkaloids, morphine and narcotine, 
with the dibosic meconic acid, forming a double salt, morphine- 
narcotine-meconate, C;H,O,, C,;H,NO;, C.:H.s,NO,+4H,0. It is 
a white powder soluble in cold water on shaking, and very 
readily soluble in hot water. It forms a clear, colorless solu- 
tion having a bitter taste. About three and a half parts of nar- 
cophin correspond to one part of morphine, but it is said that 
the effect lasts longer and is not associated with the unpleasant 
symptoms, such as vomiting, numbness ‘and disturbances of 
respiration, that often follow the use of morphine. It is made 
by C. F. Behringer & Son, of Mannheim-Waldhof. 

A Reaction of Pyrogallol.—Glucksman draws attention 
to the fact that the test given in the German Pharmacopceia for 
the identification (Pharm. Praxis, 1912, p. 100, through Rép. de 
Pharm., Sept., 1912) of pyrogallol, consisting of the pro- 
duction of an indigo blue color on the addition of ferrous sul- 
phate to a freshly prepared solution, is inexact, for, as a matter 
of fact, the ferrous salt will not produce this reaction unless 
it contains a trace of the ferric sulphate. The pure ferrous salt 
with pyrogallol produces only a whitish murkiness. The author 
recommends, as being much more delicate and reliable, the fol- 
lowing test: A trace of pyrogallol is dissolved in 1 Cc. of con- 
centrated acetic acid. Several drops of formic aldehyde are 
added and it is heated just to boiling. The mixture remains 
clear and colorless. If there are now added several drops of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, a beautiful shade of cerise is 
developed. This color may be perceived in solutions of one to 
one hundred thousand. 
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Aspirin Soluble, is the calcium salt of acetylsalicylic acid 
(Friedr. Bayer & Co., of Elberfeld) and contains about 90 per- 
cent. of aspirin and 10 percent, of calcium. It is a white powder 
which is very soluble in water. It is marketed in tablets con- 
taining 0.5 Gm. of aspirin soluble and 0.15 Gm. of starch, which 
hastens the disintegration of the tablet when placed in water, 
but of course remains undissolved itself. As a solution of 
aspirin soluble after standing a few days splits off traces of 
acetic acid, a solution should always be freshly prepared. It is 
almost tasteless. The flavor may be improved by the addition 
ot sugar, cherry or raspberry syrup, but lemon juice should not 
be used. 

Adulteration of Caramel.—Caramel is largely used in 
France for coloring brandy, liqueurs, vinegar, syrups and so 
on. That produced from the burning of crystallized sugar gives 
a product which forms a clear solution having a strong color- 
ing property, while caramel obtained from glucose or molasses 
does not possess these advantages to such a marked degree. In 
order to increase the coloring capacity of the caramel, ammo- 
nium or sodium carbonate are sometimes added. P. Carlos 
(Annal. Falsifications, 3,255, through Pharm. Zentralb., No. 35, 
1912) found in 100 Gm. of one specimen on the market 50 Gm. 
of sodium carbonate, 20 Gm. of caramel and 30 Gm. of water. 
The caramel prevented the crystallization of the soda. When 
added to acid fluids, as to vinegar or certain wines, of course 
a part of the coloring power is lost. 

The Preparation of Yoghurt.—The preparation of yoghurt 
is by no means as simple a matter as it would appear at first 
glance. It requires, says the Pharmazeutische Zeitung (1911, 
No. 102), not only great care, patience and cleanliness, but, above 
all, exact knowledge of how it should be done. In the first 
place an appropriate culture containing an active strain of germs 
is an absolute necessity even working with an entirely trust- 
worthy and fresh preparation, whether it be in liquid form or 
dried, indifferent results may readily be obtained. The reason 
for this lies, not improbably, in the quality of the milk used. 
After obtaining good results with a preparation a number of 
times, One may encounter a failure with the same culture. As 
Schmidt has pointed out, the Bacillus Bulgaricus develops very 
slowly in lukewarm milk. It grows much more readily at a tem- 
perature of about 45° C. The practice of inoculating fresh milk 
with the yoghurt itself is liable to result in the contamination 
of the culture with yeast fungi. The presence of yeast, of 
course, gives rise to gas formation. The absence of yeast is a 
characteristic of good yoghurt, in contradistinction to other va- 
rieties of sour milk, such as koumiss or kefir. It is therefore 
important to carefully avoid any contamination with yeast. 

Turpentine Oil—Holde (Pharm, Zt., 1912, 576) recom- 
mends the bromine value as the most useful test for the pres- 
ence of wood, or stump, turpentine in American turpentine. He 
terms the bromine number the quantity in grams of bromine 
absorbed by 1 Cc. of turpentine, which is, of course, going against 
established usage. The bromine number should be entirely a 
weight percentage. The method recommended for the deter- 
mination is as follows: The turpentine is dissolved in 25 Cc. 
of absolute alcohol and 5 Cc. of 25 percent. hydrochloric acid 
are added. To this mixture a solution of 13.926 Gm. of potas- 
sium bromate and 49.633 Gm. of potassium bromide per liter is 
run in from a burette until the color of the bromine remains 
for at least one minute. Pure turpentine requires 25-30 Cc. 
for 1 Cc. of the oil, corresponding to Holde’s “bromine number” 
of 2 to 2.3. Stump turpentine has a much lower value. It is 
obvious, however, that this process can be much improved. No 
halogen absorption process can be regarded as satisfactory un- 
less a large excess of the halogen is present, and a prolonged 
time of contact is necessary. For example, with the rapid 
Wij’s iodine process no satisfactory results are obtained in 
the case of turpentine unless an excess of three times the 
required amount of iodine is present, and the period of contact 
must be a full hour. 
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Amphotropin, a new urinary antiseptic (Meister Lucius 
& Briining), consists of hexamethylentetramine camphorate, 
C,H,,.(COOH).[(CH.).N,]2. It is prepared by the action of 
camphoric acid on hexamethylentetramine, utilizing molecularly 
appropriate quantities dissolved in some organic solvent, from 
which the product is finally precipitated. It is a white, crystal- 
line, light powder, acid in reaction, dissolving in water at room 
temperature in the proportion of one to ten, and more readily 
still in hot water or alcohol. It is easily dissolved with chloro- 
form, but not with ether or benzol. To identify amphotropin 
10 Cc. of a saturated aqueous solution is treated with 3 Cc. of 
dilute sulphuric acid. The white crystalline precipitate is washed 
with a small quantity of water and dried. It should fuse at 
186 degrees. On heating the filtrate, the odor of formaldehyde 
is developed. An excess of sodium hydroxide brings out the 
smell of ammonia. The dose of amphotropin is 0.5-1.0 Gm. 


An Oil from “Lawang.”—The Perfumery and Essential 
Oil Record describes an oil from an East Indian bark which 
is shipped from the Dutch West Indies, where it is known by 
the name of “lawang.” Preliminary experiments showed it to 
yield an essential oil heavier than water, and possessing a strik- 
ing odor recalling nutmeg, sassafras and clove. The bark is 
said to be one of those passing under the name of massoi bark, 
and is doubtless derived from some species of cinnamomum 
litsea, or allied genus. One hundred and twenty Gm. of oil 
were obtained from 24 kilos of the coarsely ground bark, a 
yield of 0.5 percent. This oil was subjected to examination and 
the following constants determined: Specific gravity (15.5 de- 
grees), 1.0104; rotation (100 Mm.) at 20 degrees, 6.97 degrees; 
refractive index at 15.5 degrees, 1.5111; refractive index at 20 
degrees, 1.5095; acid value, 1.15; saponification value, 43.02; 
ester value, 41.87; saponification value of acetylated oil, 121.91. 
An interesting crystalline acid, melting at 51 to 52 degrees was 
separated. De Clercq, in his botanical vocabulary for the Dutch 
East Indies, states that the “lawang” is the Malay term for cinna- 
momum iners. It appears that the leaves and bark are used 
in the Dutch East Indies as medicine, and that the bark is used 
furthermore as a condiment. 


The New Treatment for Cancer.—Professor H. von Was- 
sermann, working in collaboration with Professor Ehrlich, the 
originator of the now famous salvarsan treatment for syphilis, 
has announced that he has obtained remarkable results in the 
cure of cancer by use of a selenium compound, the exact com- 
position of which has not yet been made public. It is described 
as a compound of the element selenium and kosin, the ac‘ive 
principle of kousso (brayera anthelmintica), and is adminis- 
tered hypodermically. Both scientists have been careful to state 
that their work was still in the experimental stage. Selenium, 
an element allied to sulphur, has hitherto been. little used in 
medicine except by homeopathists in the form of a one-tenth 
trituration of the metal, but as its place in atomic classification 
is between sulphur and arsenic, and as it possesses some of the 
physical properties of both metalloids, it is possible that it may 
have a specific action on the cancer cells hitherto undiscovered. 
It remains to be determined in what form or combination se- 
lenium is best adapted for administration in such cases. Kosin, 
derived from kousso, is described as being a mixture of crys- 
talline and amorphous bodies, hence is not the pure active prin- 
ciple of the plant. The crystalline portion of this substance is 
official in the Hungarian Pharmacopeeia, where it is described 
as occurring in small, yellowish, needle-like crysta!s, soluble in 
alcohol, ether and chloroform. The dose is given in Merck’s 
Index as from 1.5 to 2 grams. The experiments with this com- 
pound of selenium have heretofore been carried on entirely 
with mice, animals which are peculiarly susceptible to cancerous 
affections. It is too early to determine the positive value of 
this treatment, but if selenium can be so combined, as was arsenic 
by Ehrlich for the cure of syphilis a boon will have been con- 
ferred upon the human race. 
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Registration of a Foreign Pharmacist in New York.— 
A. G. New York, writes: “I am a young man, twenty-five 
years of age, of Greek nationality, and have been in this city for 
two years. I have worked abroad for ten years in several drug 
stores as a practical pharmacist, and am thoroughly experienced 
in French prescriptions and in pharmaceutical preparations. 

“Ever since my arrival I have been trying hard to obtain a 
position in a drug store in this city, but I have failed in my 
efforts, for they employ nothing but licensed men. What I would 
like to know, therefore, is whether my knowledge of the French 
pharmacopeeia is sufficient for me to pass an examination and 
get registered, and if so, where shall I apply? 

“But if in order to pass an examination it is essential to 
acquire some experience with American business, will you please 
let me know by what means I can obtain a position?” 

The inquiry does not state whether or not the enquirer is a 
registered pharmacist abroad. From the tone of his letter, how- 
ever, it seems that he is not. In that event he would be re- 


quired to pass an examination before the State Board of Phar- ~ 


macy. In order to be admitted to the examination he would, in 
accordance with Section 233 of the Pharmacy Law, have to meet 
among others the following requirements: 

5. Has either received the diploma of graduate in pharmacy 
or equivalent degree from a school, or a license conferring the 
full right to practice pharmacology in some foreign country reg- 
istered as meeting the minimum requirements of this article, etc. 

Has had foun years’ experience in a registered pharmacy, 
one year of which experience within five years of the date of 
application must have been in a pharmacy of the United States 
under the personal supervision of a pharmacist, 

If the applicant has foreign credentials he should submit these 
to the State Education Department at Albany, N. Y. (Examina- 
tions Division), when he will be informed relative to their value. 
It would be well for the enquirer to obtain a copy of the 
Pharmacy Law, and read Section 233, which refers to examina- 
tions, etc. A copy of the law may be obtained from Warren L. 
Bradt, secretary, Albany, N. Y. It is difficult to advise how he 
can obtain work in a pharmacy here in New York. He might 
try by inserting an advertisement: in one of the. papers, setting 
forth his qualifications, and he should also inquire of the leading 
jobbing houses, several of which keep a register of clerks wanted. 

The reader should bear in mind the fact that in many states 
the pharmacy laws are much less rigid than in New York, and 
that he may find an opportunity to enter the profession, particu- 
larly if he is not in possession of a diploma, or its equivalent, 
more easily in some other locality. 

In New York State he may be allowed to take an examination 
as licensed druggist, an inferior grade, and which does not permit 
the holder to practise iri New York City, except under super- 
vision of a licensed pharmacist. He will find full particulars 
concerning requirements for this grade in Section 233 of the 
Pharmacy Law. — 

If he desires more detailed information concerning the mafter 
he may obtain this by addressing either of the following: H. H. 
Horner, chief, Examinations Division, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y.; Warren L. Bradt, secretary, Eagle and 
Howard streets, Albany, N. Y. 


Correspondence. 


Normal Saline Solution 


7 Vere Street, 
Cavendish Square, W., September 24, 1912. 
To the Editor: 


Sir—Your correspondent “H. J. G., Jersey City,” inquires 
respecting normal saline solution and you reply on page 49 of 
your current volume. May I point out that a solution of sodium 
chloride containing 6 grammes in 1000 Cc. of distilled water has 
not the same osmotic pressure as human blood serum and is 
therefore not “normal saline solution.” A solution of sodium 
chloride isotonic with human blood serum is obtained by dis- 


solving 0.91 grammes Na Cl in 99.09 grammes of distilled water, 
or roughly 0.9 percent. The strength 0.6 percent. arose errone- 
ously from the use of frog’s blood corpuscles as the indicator 
of osmotic pressure; a solution of this strength is isotonic with 
frog’s blood but is hypotonic compared with human blood, and 
human blood corpuscles rapidly disintegrate in such a solution. 


F, W. GAMBLE. 





Two Efficient Applications in Hemorrhoids 


In the New York Medical Journal for July 6, Dr. William 
J. Robinson recommends the following two preparations as very 
efficient : 


IE Ce |) or er 3i 
PACA ea 3 1 ol RN ae oO a a eee POR 
Bydrargyri: chloridi. nittiS. . .......66000c.eseses 3ss 
Bistitithit GUUNITACIS 60:65 5 ce ces cn cee teow ewe 3i 
Cocaine: hiydrochtoeridt......<..0% acces sees gr. v 
UPOQNIOTIEN ACIS FOSAE oot 5c. ccos velco dsi0re oe thee 3i 

M. Fiat unguentum. " 

Piet Pea PORIS OMB ooo oso o, vias Sis S Awd wa eiele dhe grs. v 
PANG a OSGI oo sralo cio, 'oin: oui Skcgsave 8%, $a ORS grs. v 
Morphin Sulpiatts: ......0..06000ccsce0et se gr. Y% 
Cocaina: hydtochloridi. .... cc scc. sce ccees er. 1 
Atropine SUuIphatts 0.000.062. css cccees gr. 1/60 
Cer HOO DPOM RES ae... ic6n sinsinslers Garcenes grs, XXv 


M. Fiat suppositorium No. 1. Da tales doses No. xxiv. 

In externa! piles the ointment is used, well smeared in, within 
and around the anus, and protected with a piece of cotton par- 
tially inserted therein. In internal piles the suppositories are 
used. Sometimes both are required. The suppositories are used 
once or twice, the ointment three times a day. 

That the anus is to be kept thoroughly clean, that constipa- 
tion is to be avoided, goes without saying. Injections several 
times a day of four to six ounces of cold water within the 
rectum aid the treatment materially. 

Dr. Robinson states that the old fashioned powdered nutgall 
is the best astringent in cases of hemorrhoids. Neither tannic 
acid nor gallic acid, and still less any of the mineral astringents 
can take its place. The fear that might be entertained of a 
cocaine habit on account of the cocaine in the suppositories and 
in the ointment is groundless. He never saw it cause any trace 
of any habit. That the patients may not repeat these prescrip- 
tions indiscriminately is well accomplished by our law, which 
prohibits the renewal of any prescription containing cocaine. 





Sending Statements to Those Who Owe 
Nothing 

Most business houses think it burdensome to send out 
even the statements that are really necessary. It occurred to 
Henderson, says the Paint, Oil and Drug Review, one day that 
he would send out a big batch of wholly unnecessary statements. 
He took the names of all the responsible persons in his selling 
zone. On hundreds of statement blanks ‘he caused to be type- 
written the complimentary phrase: “You don’t owe us a cent; we 
wish you did.” Every Christmas Henderson sent out cheerful 
greetings, and often he mailed special greetings—birthday wishes, 
and so on. 


Soldering Aluminum 

Aluminum may be firmly soldered and brazed if precautions 
are taken to prevent the formation of a film of aluminum oxide 
on the surface of the heated metal, the formation of this oxide 
being the chief obstacle to successful soldering. The best solder 
is made by melting together 85 parts of zinc and 15 parts of 
aluminum, the aluminum being first melted and a little animal fat 
added to prevent oxidization, the zinc being added gradually, the 
whole being stirred with a clean iron rod. For a flux to prevent 
oxidization a mixture of balsam copaiba 3 parts and Venice 
turpentine 1 part should be used, the soldering iron being dipped 
into this mixture while working with the solder. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


HE nature of the hours of work for the employee of the 

store and the hours at which the store should be opened 

or closed is a very impertant one. In some places the clerk’s 

hours are regulated by legislation or by organization of clerks, 

but in mest instances the matter is left to the disposition of the 
employer himself. He is the sole arbiter of the question. 

Every clerk should have proper hours off for rest and recre- 
ation. This is not alone for his good. It is for the good of 
the store as well. No overworked and overtired employee can 
give good service, and a mistake made by a tired drug clerk is 
liable to be vastly more expensive than one made by a weary 
5 and 10 cent store girl. 

There is enough time in almost every store when business is 
practically at a standstill, so that clerks can have time enough 
out to keep fresh and hours enough for recreation. The store that 
is so short-handed that it cannot arrange such matters properly 
will lose money by its short-sighted economizing in help. 

How long a store should keep open is a much mooted ques- 
tion and there are abundant arguments both for and against 
shorter hours. Whatever the advantages of early closing there 
is one thing certain about it, and that is that the store will take 
in no money while the door is locked. 

If it cannot be kept open all the hours of the day when there 
is business wifhout overworking the force, and if the business of 
the overtime hours is not great enough to pay the salary of an- 
other clerk so that it can be handled comfortably, then it is well 
to close up early. But in most stores it can be profitably ar- 
ranged to keep open while there is trade, and do it without 
hardship on any one individual. 

Economy. Many of us have had that word drilled 
into us until we hate the sight and sound of it. In private life 
it may not be a pleasant word to contemplate, but in business 
life it should not be unpleasant, and it should be a part of the 
daily vocabulary of the store. Without economy in the store 
there will have to be plenty of it in the home. The omission 
of economy in one place must be made up by supplying it in 
some other. 

Economy in the big expenses is commonly conceded to be 
necessary and no one scouts it, but economy in the little things, 
petty economy, is harder to establish. Unthinking clerks some- 
times brand their employer as stingy when he is merely wisely 
economical. Odd pieces of twine and heavy wrapping paper saved: 
empty boxes and barrels sold instead of being given away; 
second-hand bottles washed up and used for suitable purposes— 
all these and many other things cause the clerk trouble, and if 
he is not the right sort he is likely to form a wrong idea of the 
“old man” from them. The wise druggist will explain to his 
help the necessity for these economies and seek to secure their 
co-operation in the economies. 

Order and system are among the prime requisites for drug 
store success. Without order there will constantly be duplica- 
tion of orders with resulting overstock, No big business pre- 
tends to order its affairs in any but a systematic form. There 
must be system in every department. System in the buying, 
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selling, manufacturing, storing, advertising; in all parts of the 
store work. 

Just in the simple matter of storing surplus stock, if there is 
not a proper system part of that stock will be shoved out of 
sight while more of the same is ordered, and the surplus does 
not cone to light till inventory rolls around—and in some stores 
that is a long time. 

Order is Heaven’s first law, it has been said, and it might 
equally well be said that it should be the drug store’s first law. 
When nobody knows where an article is or whether there is 
any at all, lack of order is at fault and will produce a loss. 

Cleanliness is a part of orderliness and one of the surest and 
steadiest losses in a store is that caused every year by dirt. 
The loss may be small in most pharmacies, but it is there and 
figures in the year’s statement. : 

Loafers sometimes tax the ingenuity of the store manager, 
especially in the rural districts. True enough, the drug store 
loafers are apt to be more or less genteel, but they are loafers 
none the less, and no woman cares to enter a drug store to buy 
where a group of young fellows crowd around the cigar case or 
hang over a counter in idle gossip. 

It should be made plain to the more or less intimate friends 
of the proprietor and his clerks that loafing, even of the most 
gentlemanly (?) sort is an expense to the store that exceeds the 
receipts that come from the purchases of the loafers themselves. 

Taking back goods is rather different in a drug store from what 
it is in some other stores. There are plenty of drug store goods 
that cannot be put back in stock if they are taken back. But 
there is no trouble in a druggist living up to the “money back 
if you want it” motto. Such goods as cannot be sold on that 
basis should be sold with the understanding plainly expressed 
to the customer that they cannot be returned unless imperfect. 
Such proprietary preparations, too, as the manufacturer does 
not guarantee to give satisfaction should not be allowed to go 
out with tke customer thinking them accompanied by any guar- 
antee. 

An important part of the managing of the drug store is the 
reading of the drug trade journal. Such journals as the AMER- 
ICAN Druccist are filled with ideas and suggestions that are of 
a great deal of value. In its pages are found methods for secur- 
ing more trade; for making more money on the trade in hand; 
for doing business more easily, etc. In its advertising pages are 
found announcements of new goods and new advertising helps. 
The manager who lets his trade paper go unread does not know 
what a mistake he makes. ; 

The question of whether to sell goods only for cash or to 
allow extended credit is one that is ever before the retail dealer 
of all sorts. The druggist has a better chance to sell for cash 
than most merchants. His sales average smaller amounts than 
many stores and there is less inclination to run an account at 
the drug store. We believe that a limited credit plan is the 


best, extending credit for thirty days to responsible parties and. 


collecting promptly so as to discourage the running of big bills, 
and refusing credit altogether to people who are not known or 
who have shown themselves to be poor pay. 

A dollar’s worth of goods on the shelf may not be money, 
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but neither is a dollar on the book money, and sometimes it 
never becomes money. 

Price cutting and meeting competition demand the attention 
of the store manager constantly. There are always frequent 
complaints that So and So is selling this or that or something 
else for less money. Many of these complaints are founded 
upon hearsay and have no basis in fact. A few are truth. The 
store that would succeed is almost compelled to meet prices of 
competitors in its own neighborhood, stores that are really compet- 
ing for the same trade. But we do not advise indiscriminate price 
slashing nor do we believe in the policy of trying to force a cut- 
ter out of business by cutting below him. To cut below is to 
invite him to cut further. To meet him will hold the trade 
just as well. There should be no delay or hesitation in meeting 
a new cut anywhere unless it is not to be met at all. Let it be 
met right at the outset and the fact made public. Even advertise 
the cut rate, and if possible get credit with the public or some 
of it for having originated it. 

In the matter of delivery, if any delivering is to be done, it 
will pay to do all of it that there is a chance for. The druggist 
should either deliver, and do it well and promptly, or else 
refuse altogether. It is profitable usually to make a specialty of 
delivering and make such quick deliveries that many an order 
will come to the drug store that would otherwise go to the 
grocery store. This prompt delivery idea is one of the best ways 
of combating the grocery tendency to edge into the drug store 
lines. 

Delivering only such goods as the customer particularly in- 
sists shall be sent up has no merit. It may keep the customer 
from doing her trading elsewhere, but it will not have the merit 
of attracting any one’s business. It is far better in this case to 
make a virtue of a necessity than merely to acknowledge the 
necessity. Doing just what is absolutely necessary to accom- 
modate the public will never give them a warm spot in their 
hearts for any store. People like to be accommodated as if it 
was a pleasure to do it. 

Any one who ever went into a store to make a twenty-five 
cent purchase with only a five dollar bill in hand realizes the un- 
pleasantness of having to wait while the clerk looks for change 
among the neighboring stores. It seems a little thing for a 
store to keep enough change in the money drawer to take care 
of any ordinary bill that may come along. It is a little thing 
and not a difficult one, but how many smaller drug stores do it? 
It gives a store a good name to have people find that they can 
always get a bill changed there cheerfully, and it brings in many 
a customer who would otherwise go elsewhere. Of course it is 
sometimes a nuisance to change bills for people who never buy 
anything, but any one who is accommodated continually is sure 
to reciprocate in some way some time, even though the druggist 
himself does not know of it. The people we accommodate often 
do us a good deal of good outside by things they say that never 
reach our ears. And the contrary is also true. The people we 
refuse to accommodate injure us by their outside talk. 

Promptness is a cardinal virtue in a drug store. It should be 
conspicuous all through the store’s work in buying and selling 
and in everything else. The workers should be on hand prompt- 
ly when they are scheduled. Théy should be prompt in attend- 
ing to customers and in doing the store work. Procrastination 
is more than the thief of time; it is the thief of dollars and 
many of them. Bills should be paid as well as collected prompt- 
ly. Prescriptions should be ready when promised. Special or- 
ders should be sent without delay, even telegraphed if neces~ 
sary, in order to have the goods at the time desired. The man 
who cannot be prompt cannot run a drug store right. 

Every bill that carries a discount should be discounted even 
if it is necessary to borrow the money to do it. Discounting bills 
helps the dealer’s reputation with his wholesaler, to say noth- 
ing of its helping his bank account. 

Though the store is not a department store, if it is large 
enough for different lines of goods to be kept in different place-. 
it is large enough so that the separate departments ought to be 
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indicated by plain signs hung up over the counters. These 
serve the purpose of showing people where they can find the 
goods they are after without the necessity of asking questions 
unnecessarily and sometimes in embarassment, and also they 
serve to remind people of lines they may need and might have 
forgotten, or to show them that the store carries the goods—a 
fact which the customer may not have known. 

The use of show cards and signs inside is of value in direct 
proportion to the quality and plainness of the signs. Signs are 
clerks that draw no salaries, but make sales just the same. 

The well managed store should seek to gain a reputation for 
generosity. Nobody likes to trade in a stingy store, and stores 
get that reputation or the reverse just as individuals do and 
such a reputation sticks and does harm or good for a long time. 
A reputation for stinginess may be acquired merely by careless- 
ness in adjusting a claim or two with talkative customers who 
take pains to spread their opinions broadcast. 

Generosity in store management, like the same quality any- 
where, costs something, but it is worth something. It gets the 
store liked and makes people willing to trade there. 

In the matter of vacation allowances to its help the store can 
well afford to be generous too. Every man in the store needs 
an annual vacation, with complete freedom from store surround- 
ings. The proprietor needs it most of all. The man comes 
back ready to do better work and ready to take up the business 
of the store with some real interest. Any store worker de~ 
prived of a vacation will cost the store the price of his vacation 
easily enough in the course of the year. 





There’s a String to Your Money 
The window display reproduced here is simply another meth- 
od of saying the same old thing, “We guarantee these remedies.” 
The picture explains itself. Dollar bills are attached to strings 
and placed in front of the medicines which sell for a dollar, 


THERE 5 A STRING TO YOUR MONEY 
on every purchase you make 
at this store. 
fall the string and back cames 
the money-if you are not satished 
with your purchase. 
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THERE’S A STRING TO YOUR MONEY. 


while a fifty cent piece is suspended over the medicine which 
sells for fifty cents. The guarantee is the salesman’s one best 
talking point and variety in the method of making the guarantee 
will help to keep it from losing its effect upon the public. 





When some celebrated pictures of Adam and Eve were seen 
on exhibition, Mr. McNab was taken to see them. “I think no 
great things of the painter,” said the gardener; “why, man! 
tempting Adam wi’ a pippin of a variety that wasna known until 
about twenty years ago!” 
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HOW OTHER MERCHANTS ADVERTISE 


By Freperick T. Gorpon, 

Philadelphia. 
NE of the reasons why druggists fail to reap the expected 
harvest from their advertising is that they do not study 
the advertising of other retail merchants; most of the adver- 
tising of retail druggists, as noted from files of newspapers 
from both large cities and small towns, seems to follow the 
same general style and little individuality is expressed. Some 
might say that drug store advertising is different from all other 
kinds of business, but is it? If the professional side alone is 
considered perhaps it might be well to maintain an attitude of 
dignified reserve and let one’s reputation bring clients to one’s 
store, but if the hard facts of modern business are studied it 
will be found that customers are brought to the store chiefly 
by effective advertising of what the store offers them in the 
way of better goods, better service or lower prices. As was 
said by one of our greatest presidents, “It is a condition that 
confronts us, not a theory,’ and the only way by which the 
druggist of today can attract trade to his store is by advertising, 
but this advertising must be real advertising, not a mere waste 

of ink and paper as is so often seen. 

The druggist who wants to build up his business cannot do 
better than to take lessons from his wife, if he is lucky enough 
to have one, or failing that, some feminine relative. When a 
woman decides that she needs a new hat or some other article 
of feminine attire she does not go into the first store she sees 
and buy what she needs, she scans the newspapers or other 
forms of advertising and then fortified with her knowledge of 
what each merchant offers she goes from store to store to find 
the best and cheapest. In other words, she shops intelligently, 
but she gets her intelligence through printed advertisements and 
therefore passes by the stores which do not advertise and goes 
to the stores which she knows of through advertisements. 
When it is realized that the women members of a family are in 
nine cases out of ten not only the treasurers but also the dis- 
bursing agents of the family funds, it is easy to see why so 
much of the daily newspaper advertising is directed toward 
attracting women, and the druggist who wants to build up a 
better and larger business must bear this fact in mind always. 

Another important fact to remember is that women are nat- 
urally conservative and are loyal to a store that pleases them 
by its goods or service, but, still more important to remember, 
they are easily displeased by apparent trifles such as inattention, 
impoliteness, poor service and uncleanliness, especially the latter 
in a drug store. But the most unpardonable sin is failure to 
keep the promise advertised. A woman will forgive poor service 
or even boorish manners if she knows that she has been given 
full value for her money, but she will never forgive a store that 
has cheated her through false advertising and she will delight in 
warning her friends against patronizing it. The druggist who 
wants to build up his business by attracting family trade must 
not only be careful never to advertise anything that is not really 
worth the price, but he must also live up to every promise made 
in his advertisements. If he advertises to give his patrons a 
certain quality or service he must live up to the spirit as well 
as the letter if he wants to retain the good will and patronage 
of his women customers. - 

There is just one thing in advertising that appeals to women, 
and men too, more than anything else, that is a reason for the 
advertisement. The day has passed when one could attract trade 
by advertising “good goods at lowest prices,” people want to 
know what the goods are and why the prices are low. If the 
advertisements of the successful businesses of today are studied 
it will be found that there is always a reason given why the 
goods are better or more desirable, why they are cheaper or why 
one should select the articles advertised, and the druggist cannot 
go wrong who adopts this practice in his own advertising. 
People are better educated today and demand some reason or 
explanation for the claims of a merchant regarding his goods 
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or his service and that is why certain well known articles have 
such an enormous sale, the advertisements give a reason for 
spending one’s money to get them. 

As an illustration of how successful merchants advertise and 
how they use newspaper space, reproductions of advertisements 
clipped from current newspapers are shown on an accompany- 
ing page. The merit of the things advertised is not considered 
except that they are the advertisements of responsible and suc- 
cessful business men, of firms whose business has grown from 
smallness to greatness; the point of real importance is how 
these advertisements are worded and how they are printed as 
to display, style of type, borders, etc. There is not one from 
which the druggist cannot learn a lesson, either what to do or 
what not to do as to wording, style, display, etc., and how to 
adapt them to his own needs. These advertisements were taken 
from a metropolitan daily newspaper just as they appeared to 
illustrate how study of other merchants’ advertising will give 
the druggist ideas for his own advertising. 

Numbers 1 and 2 are advertisements of druggists located on 
the main thoroughfares of a large city; they not only have to 
compete with other druggists, but with department stores who 
sell drug sundries and proprietary remedies. They are given as 
illustrations of cut-price advertising for comparison as to style 
and argument, number 1 being an example of advertising popu- 
lar remedies and drugs at bargain prices without any reason 
being given for the bargains, number 2 being a bargain price 
advertisement with reasons given for the low prices named. 
Bargain advertising, so-called, has fallen into disrepute these 
days, as people are better educated as to the real value of 
things and have learned to look with suspicion upon a merchant 
who offers a staple article at a price far below its actual cost. 
The style of these advertisements, their bold type, comparative 
display of regular prices and special prices, heavy borders, etc., 
are very effective in a page of general advertising matter; they 
stand out prominently from other advertisements. The criticism 
that too many articles are mentioned in their list of prices is 
correct, unless they are meant to be like the old-time shotgun 
prescription, in which if one drug did not cure the others did. 
Number 2 has the advantage of giving a reasonable explanation 
of reduced prices, one that will be understood by the average 
mzn and which will appeal to him as being truthful. 

Number 3 was selected as being typical of the sort of adver- 
tising that costs money but returns nothing; it is merely an 
address card. People who know this store would come to it 
because of past service; those who did not know it would per- 
haps call in out of curiosity or because they were strangers and 
happened to see the sign. There is absolutely nothing in such 
an advertisement to attract customers; it is the old “profes- 
sional card” in newspaper type, and has just as much trade- 
drawing value as a street sign. It is is the kind of advertising 
done by people who say “advertising doesn’t pay.” 

Numbers 4, 5 and 6 are advertisements of proprietary articles, 
but were selected as good examples of style and attractive 
advertising for the retail druggist who wishes to exploit some- 
thing of his own manufacture. It will be noted that each one 
begins with a prominent heading that instantly attracts attention, 
a very important factor in successful advertising, and that the 
idea or line of thought suggested by the heading is followed 
up by a brief argument or explanation. The arrangement of 
these ads is good; the necessity for attracting attention is 
served by cuts or borders and the matter is well distributed. 
Number 6 has the fault of trying to say too much in small space 
and therefore had to be set in small type. It is better to 
condense one’s thoughts in a few words and have them set in 
large type than to use small type for a lengthy message. The 
caption of number 6 is worthy of attention; it conveys a direct 
message or question to the reader. p 

Numbers 7, 10 and 11 are types of display advertising; that 
is, the type used is so large that it attracts attention by its very 
bigness. But if these ads are carefully studied it will be found 
that their appeal to buyers is not based upon largeness of type 
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alone; each one gives a reason why the articles advertised 
should be purchased. Number 7 bases the argument of the ad- 
vertiser on price, backed up by a claim for professional skill. 
Price comparisons, as in this ad, are often effective arguments. 
Number 10 is an example of the special sale advertisement, a 
feature that is too seldom taken advantage of by the druggist, 
but which has an irresistible appeal to frugal buyers. Number 
II attracts attention and gives reasons why the article should be 
bought; it is better and cheaper, convincing reasons in most 
cases. It has the fatal fault, though, of omission of the maker’s 
address. 

Number 8 was selected for a reason, as an example of a 
firm’s advertising based upon quality as well as price. The 
motto, “Where Quality Counts,” could well be adopted by every 
druggist and made the trademark of the store, not that it is 
new, but that it is the one appropriate motto of the drug store 
of all others. The small “cards” on both sides of the head- 
lines are excellent ways of informing customers of the store’s 
hours of business, telephone numbers, etc., and this idea may 
be carried out in circulars, booklets, etc. It has been proven 
beyond doubt that the persistent advertising of a name or phrase 
identifies the article or business in the minds of the public 
more strongly than by any other means, as, for example, the 
name “Uneeda Biscuit,” or such phrases as “Get it at Evans’,” 
“Go to Cohen’s” and other similar advertising catchwords; there- 
fore the druggist should choose some identifying phrase and use 
it in all of his advertising. “Where Quality Counts” could 
hardly be improved upon as a headline for druggists’ adver- 
tising. 

Number 12 was selected as offering suggestions for the drug- 
gist at the present time, when people are returning from their 
summer vacations and the fall house-cleaning absorbs the minds 
of the womenfolks. This advertisement is from a grocery store, 
more’s the pity, of things that every woman needs for house- 
cleaning and which every druggist ought to be able to supply 
his neighborhood. It is really aggravating that the hardworking 
druggist should let good money pass by his store, yet that is 
what most of us are doing now by not taking advantage of the 
fall house-cleaning upheaval. Number 13 speaks for itself; it is 
an offer of service at lower cost, the one thing that appeals to 
all people these days. The style of the advertisement is one to 
be considered, not the matter; it is distinctive and therefore 
attracts attention, the primary object of all advertising. The 
same theme, that of service, will be noticed in all successful 
advertising to-day. That, plus intelligence in telling of the goods 
themselves, will bring success to the druggist. 


A Good Way to Collect Delinquent Accounts 


A general merchant in this part doing business chiefly among 
farmers in rather a prosperous way experienced great difficulty 
in getting a settlement of his accounts, though his debtors could 
well afford to pay but liked to hang on to the money. So he 
got thinking, with the result that he sent out notices demanding 
an immediate settlement. Following upon receipt of the notices 
quite a number of customers called and pleaded “that they 
couldn’t see their way clear to a settlement just then, but would 
pay cash for all purchases in future.” “Very well,” said the 
merchant, “but the account must be paid, so you go along to 
the office and borrow the amount of the account and square it 
up. Of course you'll have to pay the usual 5 percent. for the 
loan.” The creditors were only too pleased to avail themselves 
of what they considered the merchant’s generosity. However, 
when they got home and began thinking over things, the scheme 
didn’t quite appeal to them. By keeping their money in the 
bank it would earn 3 percent. interest, and having to pay the 
merchant 5 percent. for the “loan” they would thereby lose 2 
percent. on the deal. Needless to say the majority of them 
thought it wise enough to promptly pay at once. And that is 
what the merchant was fishing for.—Brains. 
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THE VALUE OF A “WANT BOOK” 


By J. L. SHERARD, 
Anderson, S. C. 

(> afternoon after my business hours I was standing in 

the drug store of a friend when a customer came in and 
asked for a certain kind of tooth brush. There were several 
customers being waited upon, and the proprietor, who knew 
the man well, smilingly beckoned him to a seat with the cheerful 
response that he would reach him “in a minute.” 

It was perhaps five minutes before the customer really got 
what he wanted and, with a pleasant word from the druggist, 
left the store, a smile of satisfaction on his face. He had 
evidently tried other places and failed. I judged as much from 
scraps of the conversation I overheard. 

“Well, that was a close shave,” said the druggist. “That 
brush is new on the market, and I had not laid in a supply, there 
being no demand for it as yet. I took chances on getting a few 
from the wholesaler around the corner, and—luck favored me. 

I’ll just write it down in my little ‘Want Book.’ ” 

“And what is your ‘Want Book’? Some of your new- 
fangled ideas, I suppose.” 

* For reply he took me behind his prescription counter and 
drew out a memorandum book half full of notations in pencil 
and ink. Each entry was dated, and two or three lines were 
given to a description of the article wanted and to the name 
and address of the prospective purchaser. 

“These are the things I didn’t have in stock at the time,” 
the druggist continued. ‘My first business after a request of 
this kind is to place a limited order. When it arrives the cus- 
tomer, whose name and address has been taken down, promptly 
receives some sort of notification that he can get what he 
wants. The telephone, a circular letter, or, better still, a personal 
letter from the proprietor, which helps wonderfully sometimes 
in clinching a customer, are the usual methods employed to 
reach him. It is little trouble to keep the book—and I have 
used it with fine results for years—and it serves a two-fold 
purpose: First, it enables me to know from first-hand informa- 
tion just what my customers want, and by giving careful study 
to these wants the entries in the memorandum are growing 
steadily fewer in number; besides, my stock is always fresh 
and up-to-date, with a minimum of unsalable stuff on hand. 
Second, new customers are added in encouraging numbers to 
my regular list. This is invariably the case when you can make 
a man feel that your store always sells what he wants, or 
will get it on short notice in case it is not in stock. Through 
this method, followed regularly and systematically, I have 
doubled the volume of my business. It is becoming a rare thing 
now when I can’t supply from my shelves at once what my 
customers call for. Now, do you think a ‘Want Book’ is 
worth while?” 

I heartily agreed that it was. As a matter of general interest 
and partly out of a spirit of curiosity, I dropped in at two 
other drug stores farther up the street to put my friend’s 
theory to a test. At each place I called for the new tooth 
brush. Neither of them had it, nor was I rewarded with any 
other word of comfort than the perfunctory “sorry” so often 
heard in stores. And then—my mind being in a most favorable 
psychological frame for comparisons—I was impressed with the 
striking fact that my friend’s place of business was far ahead 
of these two competitors in its atmosphere of general attractive- 
ness and prosperity. Do you wonder why? 

The “Want Book” can be made an important item in the 
conduct of successful business. 





Success Due to Advertising 


The Jacksonville (Fla.) Courier for July 2, 1912, devotes con- 
siderable space to showing that the Armstrong & Armstrong 
Company owes the success of its present well established busi- 
ness to judicious, systematic and well placed advertisements, 
combined, of course, with other things, among which might be 
mentioned. old-fashioned honesty. 
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MAKING GOOD WITH A HOT WATER attractive. This is the first thing for him to do in order that he 
URN.—II may make good with a hot water urn. 
3 e. 
By Ed. Ward Selecting the Urn 


ITHOUT stopping to learn the reason why, or to argue 
that it would be better to install a larger and better 
equipment, we find ourselves face to face with the fact that a large 
percentage of the druggists have for their hot soda equipment, 
simply a hot water urn of some kind. It is also true that most 
of them, in the near future, at least, as in the past, will start 
out in the hot drink line with this same equipment, no matter 
how extensive an outfit they may have in the end. The ques- 
tion that arises is: “Can the druggist who has only a simple 
outfit make good and build up a fair business and thus gain a 
start that will enable him to. go into the line on a more extensive 
scale?” To this we answer, “Yes, providing he is willing to do 
things in the proper way.” We can say this advisedly, because 
we are aware of the fact that his success depends to a large 
extent, if not entirely upon the quality of the hot drinks which 
he serves, therefore he can succeed if he will purchase the best 
of materials and handle them properly. There are some things 
that cannot be made so that they will give satisfaction by simply 
diluting an. extract with hot water. As an example we might 
mention coffee, for even the very best of coffee extracts fall 
far short of furnishing anything like a nice cup of freshly made 
coffee, and it will be to his advantage to eliminate from his menu 
any drink about which he has any doubt, serving only those 
he is sure will give entire satisfaction. In this way he may lose 
a few sales, for there are some who will buy and be satisfied 
with an inferior article, but in the long run it pays better not 
to cater to these and run the chance of injuring your trade 
It pays to serve only the best in hot drinks, and this is just 
as true of the druggist who is equipped to serve the most elab- 
orate drinks as it is of the one who only has the simple hot 
water urn. There are a great many drinks that can be served 
from a simple urn, more, in fact, than it is well for the beginner 
or small dispenser to try to serve. My object just now is to tell 
how the druggist may make good with a simple hot water urn, 
a task that means letting him know how to prepare good drinks 
and serve them tastily, for it is just as desirable to please the 
eye as to please the sense of taste. 

The druggist who allows a clerk or a dispenser to run his 
soda fountain in a sloppy manner scarcely need look for a good 
business in hot drinks. A handsome fountain is naturally de- 
sirable, and there is but little reason why the druggist who wants 
one should not have one; but if he cannot there is nothing in the 
world to prevent his keeping the one he has neat, clean and 


The selection of an urn is an important step for the drug- 
gist who is going to start serving hot drinks. If he has had a 
shabby old urn he should throw it away and purchase a new 
one; the expense of a new urn is too small to be considered in 
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Fic, 1.—PLAIN HOT WATER URN. 


A neat inexpensive urn well within the 
reach of any druggist who desires to start 
selling hot drinks. 


such a case. It is possible to invest a considerable sum of 
money in a hot water urn, but it is neither wise nor advisable 
to do so. When the druggist is ready for a more expensive urn 
he is also ready for a more extensive outfit. 

Fig. 1 shows a plain, neat urn, made of good, heavy copper 
and nickel plated. An urn of this kind with a water capacity 
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of 3 gallons costs $5.75 and will furnish just as good hot water 
as any urn the druggist can buy. Fig. 2 shows something a little 
more elaborate. This urn is surrounded by a gallery, or shelf, on 
which to set the mugs to keep them warm, and this is an advan- 
tage, because the drink will keep warm much longer when the 
mug is hot. This urn, with a capacity of 3 gallons, costs $8.50, 
and with a capacity of 4 gallons, $9.50. This urn is also made 
of heavy copper, nickel plated throughout and equipped with an 
automatic float regulator. 
An Electric Urn 

Fig. 3 shows an electric hot water heater, which is a good urn 
for the druggist who never has any rushes, but who has oc- 
casional calls for hot drinks and desires to supply them. It is 
not as slow a service as one might think; turn on the electricity 
and in forty-five seconds the first cup of hot water is ready; after 


be 
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Fic. 2—ATTRACTIVE HOT URN. 

Very nice for the beginner. Galleries 
for keeping the mugs warm. Has auto- 
matic ball water regulator. High grade 
nickel finish. 


that a cup can be heated in fifteen seconds. When every one is 
waited on, turn off the current and there is no expense for fuel 
until the next demand comes. The cost of heating fifteen cups is 
about 2 cents, making it very inexpensive to operate. The elec- 
tric urn is also valuable for the druggist who wants to have hot 
water at his fountain all summer. 


Planning the Menu 


It would be well for him to have a neat printed menu of his 
hot drinks, even if he does not have one of his cold drinks. 
His hot drinks being few in number the menu will go on one 
side of a small card, and the expense will not be very large. 
These menus should be bought in such quantities that one may 
be enclosed in every package sold. It would also be well to 
distribute them throughout that section from which he may have 
any reasonable hope of obtaining business. On the menu call 
attention to your store and soda fountain, besides giving the 
list of drinks; but do not make the mistake of trying to say 
too much. To make this article of the most practical value to 
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our readers we propose to plan a menu and then give directions 
for the preparation of every drink on it in the best manner 
possible, with the means at hand. This sample menu will be 
more extensive than the average druggist will need, therefore he 
should select from it those drinks he thinks best to serve. While 
we shall present quite an extensive menu, it will be by no means 
complete, and there are many other hot beverages which may 
be added by the druggist as his trade increases should he desire 
to do so, or should there be a demand for them. Having pur- 
chased the urn, the next thing for the druggist to do is to decide 
what he is going to serve. 





HOT SODA MENU. 


Our Leader: 
Hot Chocolate with Whipped Cream. 


HOT BEEF DRINKS. 
Our beef drinks contain the concentrated essence of pure beef. 
Beef Tea, sc. Beef Bouillon, 5c. Beef and Celery, sc. 
Cream Cup, 5c. Beef and Tomato, 1oc 


HOT CLAM DRINKS. 
Drinks that are as invigorating as the seashore. 
Clam Broth, roc Clam Bouillon, roc. 
Clam and Ginger, roc. Malted Clamette, roc. 
Alaska Toddy, toc. Hot Celery Punch, 1roc. 





; Hot Tomato Bouillon, roc. 
Cream of Tomato Bouillon, 1oc. 


Hot Tea, roc. a Pot. Made to Order. 
Hot Russian Tea, roc. Hot Turkish Tea, roc. 


Tomato Bisque, roc. 





Hot Ginger Tea, sc. 
Hot Ginger Puff, 5c. Winter Bracer, 5c. 





Hot Lemonade, roc. 
Hot Lemon Phosphate, 5c. Hot Pepsin Phosphate, 5c. 


Hot Malted Milk, roc. 
Hot Malted Milk Chocolate, 1oc. Hot Liquid Lunch, 1sc. 


HOT EGG DRINKS. 
Hot Egg Phosphate, roc. Hot Ege Chocolate, toc. 
Hot Delmonico, roc. ot Egg Snap, toc. 
Hot Egg Bouillon, roc. Lime Juice Flip, 1oc. 








We run otrr Soda Fountain all the year. Besides the above hot 
drinks we have all the popular cold fountain beverages always ready 
for you. 

Our Motto Is Cleanliness. 


The drink you like served as you like it. 
THE DRUGSTORE DRUGGIST, 


289 Success Avenue, - Druggville, N. Y. 











This menu is ample in its scope and gives an excellent selec- 
tion of hot drinks which can be prepared from a comparatively 
small number of ingredients. All that the beginner really need 
list is one or two drinks under each head, but it will be noticed 
that the others are all prepared from ingredients on hand. After 
running hot soda for one season those drinks for which no de- 
mand developed can be eliminated from the list. 


Hot Chocolate 


This is the first and most important item on our list and 
therefore deserves our careful attention. I know that many 
dispensers will tell us that finished chocolate is the only kind 
with which to build up a business. Without saying one word against 
a good finished chocolate, yes, even admitting that it is better 
than one prepared extemporaneously, I am satisfied that a good 
cup of chocolate can be made from a syrup and hot water. In 
fact, I know it can be done, for I have done it. 


The Hot Chocolate Syrup 


As the quality of the syrup depends fully as much upon the 
quality of the cocoa used, as upon the way it is used, the drug- 
gist cannot be too careful in making his selection. A high grade 
unprocessed cocoa will be found best for this purpose, and if 
anything purchase a better cocoa for your hot than for your 
cold chocolate. The druggist may be sure that a cocoa which 
gives good satisfaction hot will surely do so as a cold soda. 

Put 6 pints of water into a double boiler, add from 1 to 1% 
pounds of cocoa and stir until the cocoa is thoroughly moistened. 
Put the boiler on the open fire and cook for one hour, stirring 
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occasionally, then add 4 or 5 pounds of sugar, stir until it is 
dissolved and allow the cooking to continue about forty minutes. 
The quantity of sugar used may be varied to suit the individual 
taste, some dispensers preferring a sweeter syrup than others. 
We suggest the lesser amount as being preferable. Remove 
from the fire and set aside to cool. When cold add from I to 2 
ounces of Mexican vanilla extract and strain through a double 
thickness of cheese cloth and the result will be a rich, smooth 
syrup, the cocoa being dissolved as nearly as possible. The quan- 
tity of vanilla extract used will depend upon its quality and 
upon the flavor desired. 

To serve, pour I to 1% ounces of this syrup into an 8 ounce 
mug, add % ounce of heavy cream and fill with boiling water, 
mix and top with rich whipped cream. 

Another good method is to mix the above syrup with an 
equal amount of fresh condensed milk, using from 2 to 2% 
ounces of the mixture to an 8 ounce mug. If the fresh con- 
densed milk cannot be had two or three Io cent cans of 





Fic, 3—AN ELECTRIC URN. 


Uses current only when drawing 
water. Can serve one customer 
every fifteen seconds. Good urn 
for year round hot water supply: 


evaporated milk may be added to the syrup a few minutes before 
it is removed from the fire. In this way the watery taste so 
noticeable in many hot chocolates made with water will be over- 
come. Hot drinks must be hot, and to have the chocolate hot the 
druggist must keep his water boiling hot and, if possible, the 
mugs should also be warm. Some dispensers keep their syrup 
hot, and for this purpose a warmer can be obtained for a couple 
of dollars that will sit on top of the hot water urn, thus lifting 
the top higher. This is a good plan and quite a help for a hot 
drink that is not hot is not likely to help the druggist to make 
good. A thermos bottle might be used to keep the syrup in, as 
it will retain heat all day. 
(To be continued.) 





Hot Coffee 
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Caramel, sufficient to color. 
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To secure the best results both coffees should be freshly 
roasted and ground. To the coffee contained in a porcelain 
dish add 2 quarts of boiling water and infuse over a slow fire 
for thirty minutes; transfer the whole to a conical percolater. 
and pass through sufficient boiling water to bring the bulk up 
to 4 pints; in this dissolve the sugar and add sufficient water 
to make 1 gallon. 
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AUTUMN FRUIT SPECIALTIES 





Some New Ways of Serving Autumn Fruits at the Soda 
Fountain 





S the vacation season draws to a close and everybody re- 
turns to town and work there is a craving on the part of 

soda fountain patrons for something piquant and different from 
the surfeit of fresh fruits and berries which they have enjoyed 
during the summer. Even at this time fruits are plentiful and 
comparatively cheap, and there is not the eager appetite for fresh 
fruits and berries that draws patrons to the soda fountain serv- 
ing them in the early spring, so to attract customers now fruits 
must be served in dainty disguises, that is, served as the finished 
product of the skill of the dispenser, not just as fruits but as 
the supreme expression of their deliciousness when prepared by 
a master hand and mind. As suggestions for new and attractive 
ways of serving autumn fruits the following recipes are given, 
all of which have been tried out and found to be trade winners 


Pears 


Pears are a fruit that is difficult to serve attractively at the 
soda fountain, yet one that is relished by most persons. Two 
recipes are given for delicious pear specialties. 


Fresh Pear Sundae 

Select ripe, juicy Bartlett pears and remove the skin, by dip- 
ping them for a few moments in boiling water; cut in half and 
remove the core and seeds and place in the ice chest until ready 
to serve. To serve, put half a pear in a sundae dish, fill up the 
cavity left by removal of the core with strawberry ice cream, 
place Nabisco wafers or lady fingers on each side, pour over 
this a ladleful of maraschino cream and sprinkle on top cut 
candied cherries or nuts. This dish may be varied by using 
different flavors of ice cream or water ices. 


A Pear Treat 


Select large, rather firm pears, peel, cut into halves and cook 
in a thin syrup until thoroughly penetrated by sugar, in other 
words, preserved. Keep the preserved pears in glass jars, in 
the syrup used for preserving them. To serve place a half pear 
in a sundae dish, surround it with orange or pineapple water ice, 
pour over a spoonful of the syrup and top off with whipped 
cream. Serve two or three wafers or thin cakes with this, on 
a separate plate. 

Apples 

Apples are still more difficult to serve attractively than pears, 
as they have no pronounced flavor. Two different recipes for 
attractive apple specialties are given, one of which is the old- 
fashioned baked apple in disguise and the other made from fresh 
fruit. The possibilities of apple cider must not be forgotten, as 
it can be made a trade winner if served ice cold with carbonated 
water, adding a little ginger or spiced syrup to give piquancy. 


Apple Salad 


Select firm, ripe apples, peel, core and chop up fine, then sea- 
son with spices and add powdered sugar to taste. As apples 
darken quickly when exposed to air this mixture should be 
freshly made as often as required and kept in a covered vessel 
in the ice chest. To serve, put a layer of Nabisco wafers, or 
other thin cake, on the bottom of a sundae dish, add a No. 8 
cone of orange or other water ice, flatten this out and pour on 
a ladleful of the prepared apples and then an ounce or so 
of lemon syrup. Or, if a regular salad is desired instead of cake 
the prepared apples may be served on fresh, crisp lettuce leaves 
and topped with mayonnaise dressing. Crackers should be served 
in a side dish with this. 


Old Fashioned Baked Apple 


Baked apples, of course, require cooking, but if the soda dis- 
penser cannot have his apples baked in the family oven he can 
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easily arrange with a nearby baker to do this for him. The 
secret of success lies in the careful selection of the apples and 
their seasoning; the apples should be firm, sound, rather acid and 
of good flavor, the seasoning is best done by using a mixture 
of spices in which ginger is the predominating element. carda- 
mom, allspice, cloves and cinnamon being the other ingredients. 
To properly bake apples they should be cored, washed and the 
cavity in the center filled with sugar, to which the spices have 
been added, and then baked in a slow oven, using a shallow pan 
and adding a little water for basting from time to time. Baked 
apples may be served either hot or cold, but for the soda fountain 
it is perhaps best to serve them cold, as this permits prepara- 
tion of a day’s supplysat one time and keeps them in better con- 
dition. Baked apples should be served ice cold and in a dainty 
way to make them seem different from the baked apples of res- 
taurants. This is best done by serving the apple in a shallow 
glass dish, pouring over it a ladleful of sweetened or flavored 
cream and topping with a cherry. Small cakes or crackers and 
a glass of water should be served with baked apples. As a 
novelty for the soda fountain and because apples can be pur- 
chased during winter months, baked apples seem worth trying. 


Grapes 

Grape juice and beverages made from it are staples at the 
soda fountain, but apparently few dispensers seem to have 
realized the possibilities of the grape in the preparation of fancy 
beverages, sundaes, etc. There are probably more varieties of 
grapes suitable for use at the soda fountain than any other fruit. 
yet the usual grape preparations are made chiefly from one va- 
riety, the Concord grape, and other varieties are neglected in 
spite of their delightful flavor and color and individuality. While 
the Concord grape is undoubtedly best adapted for the prepara- 
tion of grape juice as used at the fountain, other varieties of 
grapes can be used to add a touch of novelty to beverages, sun 
daes, etc., and it will pay the druggist to do a little experiment- 
ing in this line, as the cost will be little and the prestige of nov- 
elty great. Perhaps the best and most economical way to use 
grapes for garnishment or as the basis of new concoctions is 
to preserve them as “crystallized fruit,’ which simply means the 
preservation of the grapes by cooking them in a heavy syrup 
and allowing the excess of sugar to crystallize on the fruit. The 
best grapes for this purpose are the thin skinned varieties, such 
as Malaga grapes, the small red Delaware grape and others of 
similar character, as the thick skinned varieties do not allow 
penetration of the sugar and become soft and shapeless. To 
preserve grapes for soda fountain use in this form they should 
be cooked slowly in a heavy sugar syrup at a low temperature 
then taken out, sprinkled with powdered sugar and allowed to 
drain and cool, keeping each separate to prevent adherence. The 
best way to insure the perfect appearance of the grapes is to 
place them on sheets of oiled paper in a warm, dry place and turp 
them at intervals until the sugar has crystallized on them. 

The following recipes for using grapes at the soda fountain are 
given as suggestions of the possibilities of this fruit: 


Grape Punch 
x 

301i] together 2 pounds of sugar and 1 pint of water until 
cooked to a thick syrup, cool, add the juice and peel of 12 lemons 
and I quart of grape juice. Strain and serve with carbonated 
water, adding a dash of Angostura bitters to each glass. 

II. 

Fill glass half full of shaved ice, add 1 ounce grape juice, I 
ounce orange syrup, I ounce lime juice, and essence of Jamaica 
ginger to taste, and fill up with carbonated water. Decorate 
with cherry or mint. 

ITI. 

' Pineapple syrup, grape juice and lemon syrup, equal parts; 
serve with plain soda in tall glasses half filled with cracked ice, 
and garnish with a thin slice of orange or pineapple. Serve with 
straws. 
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+ IV. 
Put 1 ounce of orange syrup in an 8 ounce stemmed glass, add 
1%4 ounce grape juice and cracked ice; fill up with carbonated 
water, add a dash of powdered spices and a half slice of lemon. 


Grape Sundaes 


i. 

Put a No. 8 cone of orange or pineapple water ice in a sundae 
dish, pour over this 1 ounce of grape juice and arrange candied 
grapes around the side of the cone and top with whipped cream. 

ai. 

Place a No. 8 cone of vanilla or strawberry ice cream on one 
side of the dish and a small cone of grape jelly on the opposite 
side, pour a small ladleful of marshmallow cream over these and 
serve with thin cakes or wafers. 


Grape Cream Soda 


Put a small cone of vanilla ice cream in a soda glass, add 2 
ounces of grape juice, a spoonful of crushed fruit and fill up 
with the fine stream. Top with a spoonful of whipped cream. 


Grape Sherbet 


Sugar, 2 pounds; red Tokay grapes, 2 quarts; two lemons, 
one orange and 1 quart of water. Heat the sugar and the grapes, 
first crushed, in the water at a low temperature, and let simmer 
for a few minutes; add the lemons and orange cut in small pieces 
when nearly cool.and then strain through a sieve or cheese cloth. 
When cool add the well beaten whites of three eggs and mix 
well; then freeze in the usual manner. A few drops of carmine 
may be added to give color. 


Grape Water Ice 
Grape juice, I quart; juice of six oranges: sugar, 2 pounds; 
rose water, I ounce. Mix the grape juice and strained juice of 
the oranges and the rose water, dissolve the sugar in this and 
add the well beaten white of two eggs. Beat up well and freeze 
slowly. 


Grape Frappe 


Put a small cone of vanilla ice cream into a soda glass, fill 
up two thirds with shaved ice, add 2 ounces of grape juice and 
I ounce claret syrup; shake well, transfer to another glass and 
fill np with soda water from fine stream and finally add a shake 
of powdered cinnamon on top. Serve with straws. 


Grape Rickey 
Grape juice, I ounce; pineapple syrup, 1 ounce; lime juice, 
three dashes; fill up glass half full of ice, shake and then fill up 
with soda from fine stream. Decorate with small slice of orange. 


' 


Grape Cocktail 
Ginger syrup, 12 ounce; pineapple syrup. % ounce; grape 
juice, I ounce; lemon syrup, 14 ounce; fill glass half full of 
shaved ice, then with soda, stir with spoon and decorate with 
slice of lemon. 


Grape Cordial 


Make a syrup from grape juice by dissolving 2 pounds of 
sugar in each pint of grape juice, add to each pint of this syrup 
I ounce of pineapple juice and one teaspoonful of Angostura 
bitters or Curacoa cordial. To serve, draw. 2 ounces of this 
syrup in soda glass, add shaved ice, fill up with large stream and 
stir with spoon. Serve with straws. 


Grape Glace 


Cook selected sound Malaga grapes in a thick syrup for a few 
minutes until the skin begins to pucker, remove, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and place on oiled paper to cool and dry. To 
serve, cut about a dozen grapes thus prepared in halves, arrange 
these around the sides of a sundae dish and put a No. 8 cone of 
pineapple or orange water ice in the center. Pour over this a 
spoonful of grape juice and serve with thin cakes or sweet 
wafers. 
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Grape Parfait 


Press out the juice of sound, sweet grapes, the small Dela- 
ware grape being best; bring to a quick boil, strain and dissolve 
enough sugar in the juice to make a thick syrup, flavoring this 
with Madeira or Sherry wine or sweet Curacoa, according to 
taste. To serve, put 2 ounces of this syrup in a parfait glass, 
add ice and whipped cream, mix and serve in the usual manner, 
topping off the glass with a candied grape or maraschino cherry. 





PRESERVING EGGS WITH WATER GLASS 





How to Distinguish Between Fresh and Stale Eggs—Can- 
dling Eggs for the Soda Counter 





ECENT experiments undertaken at agricultural experiment 
stations of various states have shown the practicability of 
preserving eggs in a fresh condition by means of solutions of 
water glass—silicate of soda—and as the method is easy and 
cheap it will pay druggists using large numbers of eggs at their 
soda fountains to experiment with it. It is claimed that if per- 
fectly fresh eggs are used and the proper precautions taken these 
eggs will keep for at least six months in good condition and 
that their taste is far superior to ordinary cold storage eggs. 
The method of using water glass for preserving eggs is as 
follows: 

Select a wide mouth earthen jar of the desired capacity, one 
holding ten to fifteen dozen eggs being the most convenient, and 
thoroughly sterilize it with boiling water and borax, rinsing it 
out with boiling water just before use. Prepare the solution of 
water glass by dissolving one pound of commercial silicate of 
soda, 5¢ percent. strength, in five gallons of recently filtered 
water and bring the solution to a boil to sterilize it and then 
set it aside in a covered vessel to cool. Select only perfectly 
fresh, clean eggs, rejecting any that show signs of staleness or 
which are very dirty, and begin by placing a layer of eggs on 
the hottom of the jar, small end down. When the first layer is 
completed, packing the eggs closely together to retain them in 
an upright position, pour on enough of the water glass solution 
to cover the eggs to the depth of about an inch, then place on 
top of the first layer another layer of eggs in the same manner, 
small end down, and fill up with water glass as before. Repeat 
this process until the jar is filled with eggs or until all on hand 
have been put in, then pour on enough water glass solution to 
fill the jar, placing a weighted plate on the last layer to 
keep the eggs from floating to the top of the liquid, and then 
cover the mouth of the jar as nearly air tight as possible and 
keep in a cool place. 

Two things are requisite for success; first that only fresh, 
clean eggs be used and second that the filling of the jar be con- 
ducted as described, that is, the eggs should be placed in even 
layers and not allowed to float around in the liquid. If only 
enough water glass solution be poured on each layer as it is 
made to barely cover the eggs there will be little trouble in keep- 
ing them from floating around in the liquid. The eggs must be 
clean. Dirty eggs should be rejected as they are probably in- 
fected with bacteria of decomposition already through the shell 
from the adhering filth and also because the scrubbing necessary 
to remove the dirt would affect the shell and make it more 
porous. It is also important that the eggs should be placed with 
the small end down as the air sac is almost always at the large 
end of the egg and a reversal of pcsition would force it to form 
at the small end and in its passage from one end of the shell to 
the other would affect the contents. When the eggs are required 
for use they should be taken out carefully so as not to disturh 
the layers and a proportionate quantity of the liquid removed. 
Eggs should be well rinsed off with soft water to remove all 
water glass, in fact some recommend soaking the eggs for a 
short time in water and then washing the shell thoroughly and 
drying the eggs with a cloth. 


A little practice in “candling” eggs will enable the novice to 
learn the distinguishing appearances of fresh, tainted and spoiled 
eggs and the operation is very simple and requires little time. 
About the easiest way to candle eggs is to form a cylinder of 
thick paper or cardboard about a foot long, just large enough 
to held an egg, and placing the egg in one end of the cylinder 
look at it through the other end, holding the egg in front of a 
candle or similar small light. This of course should be done in 
a dark room, the cellar for instance, so that the light from the 
candle will illuminate the contents of the egg. Eggs can be 
tested by an expert merely by holding them up in front of a 
light in a dark room, but it is better to use some sort of tube 
as it concentrates the light and gives a better view of the con- 
tents of the eggs under examination. The distinguishing marks 
by which to judge the quality of eggs are as follows: 

In newly laid eggs and eggs not over a week old which have 
been kept in a cool place the white is almost transparent and the 
yolk appears as a round, dark globe about in the middle of the 
egg. The line between the yolk and the white is sharp and 
clearly defined. Eggs more than a week old but still fresh show 
the white less transparent. The older the egg the more opaque 
becomes the white; the yolk is still distinct from the white but 
is not in the center of the egg and is more or less to one side 
but not touching the shell. An egg which shows a cloudy look- 
ing white with the yolk deformed in shape and touching the 
shell at one side may be fresh enough for cooking, but is unfit 
for use raw or in an egg drink. Eggs in which the yolk ap- 
pears broken in places or in which the yolk appears mixed with 
the white and in which the white is cloudy and streaky looking 
are fit for cooking purposes only, such as cake making, pies, 
custards, etc. Any egg showing the yolk and white mixed to- 
gether, through rupture of the walls of the yolk, with the white 
almost opaque in part and filled with opaque streamers should 
be rejected as unfit for human food. Iseyond this state there is 
more or less complete amalgamation of the white and yolk and 
the contents of the egg are so opaque as not to permit the light 
of the candle to shine through them, all such eggs of course 
being in the first stages of actual rottenness. All eggs intended 
for use raw or in egg drinks should show the white perfectly 
clear and translucent and the yolk should be round, unbroken 
and distinct and should not touch the shell at any point. 

The age of an egg can be approximately determined by not- 
ing the size of the air sac at the top. In a newly laid egg this 
air sac is barely noticeable, but it increases in size rapidly if 
the egg is left in a warm place and more slowly if the egg is 
kept cold. The manner of keeping the egg has considerable to 
do with the size of the air sae and its freshness can be accurately 
judged by its size, therefore eggs showing a large air sac should 
be viewed with suspicion and should not be accepted unless both 
yolk and white appear normal. 

As the examination of eggs is so simple a matter it seems 
well worth the trouble, as careful candling of all eggs before 
putting them in the bowl for use at the soda fountain would save 
frequent embarrassment and prevent loss of customers through 
the serving of stale eggs. 


Fireproofing Window Trimmings 

If fabrics used for window dressing are impregnated with a 
sokition containing 10 parts each of phosphate and tungstate of 
soda in 100 parts of water they will be rendered practically fire- 
proof. The fabrics so treated are not uninflammable, but even 
if exposed to the direct heat of an open flame, as for instance, a 
gas jet, they will simply smoulder and slowly char but will not 
burst into flame nor communicate flames to combustible materials. 





Cleansing Cream. 
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OLDFIELD PATENT BILL OPPOSED 





Measure Would Open Way to Cut Rates on Everything— 
Opposed by Manufacturers and Retailers Alike—Active 
Campaign of Opposition Inaugurated 





ASHINGTON, October 8—Owners of proprietary medi- 
cines as well as many others are beginning to understand 
the very great significance to them which is involved in the pro- 
posed Oldfield bill, intended to amend the patent laws of the 
United States. The Oldfield bill is already being considered 
with great attention by the various concerns affected by it. 
Plans for a sharp campaign against it are being developed. 
Pending another discussion of its merits in Congress, an attempt 
is being made to get decisions from the courts in the District 
of Columbia which may serve as a basis for appealing to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. If this can be done it will 
serve as an additional strong argument against the passage of 
the Oldfield legislation at the present time, as it can be contended 
that action by Congress, while a subject was about to be adju- 
dicated in the courts, would be unwise. A case which has been 
filed in the District Court and is shortly to be pressed before 
the District Court of Appeals is the so-called Sanatogen case. 
This case centers around the question whether it is permissible 
for druggists to cut the rates fixed for certain articles sold to 
them on condition that no such cut shall be made. In the present 
instance a local cut-rate druggist reduced the rate on Sanatogen 
below the regular price, and suit was brought for the purpose 
of restraining such action, it being argued that in thus proceeding 
the druggist in question had violated the rights of the manufac- 
turer under the existing patent law. A nearly identical case 
was brought by the Gillette safety razor people here some 
months ago, but it still remains for the Supreme Court to pass 
upon these contests. The significance of the situation at the 
present moment is seen in the fact that Congress is asked by 
Mr. Oldfield and his associates to pass a bill bearing on this mat- 
ter just at the time when the subject is being brought to a 
head in the courts. The provisions of the bill follow: 


Every person who purchases of the inventor or discoverer or, with his 
knowledge and consent, constructs any newly invented or discovered ma- 
chine or other patentable article prior to the application by the inventor 
or discoverer for a patent, or who sells or uses one so constructed, shall 
have the right to use, and vend to others to be used, the specific thing so 
made or purchased, without liability therefor. 

No purchaser, lessee. or licensee of a patented 
owner of the patent, or by the owner of any interest therein, or by any 
person having authority to sell the same, shall be liable to an action for 
infringement of the patent because of any breach of the contract of sale 
oer of any provision thereof. 

No person who obtains a license 


article sold by the 


of the owner of a patent, or of the 
owner of any interest therein, to use any art or process, or to make, use 
and sell any article protected by such patent, shall be liable to an action 
for infringement of the patent because of a breach of such license or ot 
any provision thereof. 

And again: 

Sec. 5. That whenever in any civil suit or proceeding brought under 
or involving the provisions of the act approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An 
act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and menop- 
olies,” it shall appear that any combination was entered into, existed, or 
exists, which was or is in restraint of trade, and that any patent has been 
used to restrain, or in connection with the restraint of such trade or com- 
merce, such restraint shall be conclusively deemed to have been or to be 
unreasonable and to be in violation of the provisions of said act as to any 
party thereto who, in carrying on any business to which such combination 


relates or in connection therewith: 
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_ (a) As the vendor of any patented article, attempts to restrict the 
price at which such article may be resold by any other person, or the price 
which any other person than the original lessee, licensee, or bailee shall pay 
for the use thereof. 

b) As the vendor of any patented article, attempts to restrain or 
prevent in any manner, either directly or indirectly, any vendee from pur- 
chasing any other article from some other person, or using any other article 
obtained from some other person, whether such attempt (first) be made by 
an agreement or provision, express or implied, against such purchase; or 
(second) be made by a condition in the sale against such purchase; or 
(third) be made by imposing any restriction upon the use of the article so 
sold; or (fourth) be made by making in the price any discrimination based 
upon whether the vendee purchases any article made or sold by some other 
person; or (fifth) be made in any other manner except the ordinary solicita- 
tion of trade. 

(c) _ As the vendor of any patented article, with a view to preventing 
competition with any such article, acquires any other patent or any license 
thereunder or interest therein. 


In speaking of the purpose of this latter part of the proposed 
legislation, Mr. Oldfield says: 


Clause (b) is designated to prevent any vendor of a patented articie 
who is engaged in a combination in restraint of trade from using his patent 
as the means of suppressing competition in some other article to which his 
patent does not apply. 

In other words, a patent is so dangerous an instrument that its mere 
use in such a combination should be held conclusive evidence of the un- 
reasonableness of the restraint exercised. Clause (b) undertakes further 
to make clear in the light of our experiences certain specific ways by 
which such perverted use of the patent should not be made; namely, the 
owner of a patent shall not make any express agreement against a cus- 
tomer purchasing any article from some other person; he shall not make 
his sale of the patented article conditional upon the customer purchasing 
other articles from him; he shall not prohibit the articles sold from being 
used in connection with articles purchased from some other person; he 
shall not indirectly accomplish these restrictions upon the purchase of other 
articles by any discount or discrimination in price based upon whether or 
not the customer purchases other articles from others. 


Recognizing the critical character of the situation presented 
in the offering of such a bill by the accredited chairman of 
the House Committee on Patents, who, it is understood. is fully 
backed by the leaders of the Democratic party in the House, 
manufacturers of patented articles, among whom, it is under- 
stood, are some producers of proprietary medicines, have under- 
taken to establish a movement for the checking of the pro- 
posed legislation. Letters on the subject are being sent out from 
a local hotel in this city in which assistance in the propaganda 
is asked for. The letter that is being mailed says: 


The fact is—and it is as plain as a pike-staff—that the second section 
of thia bill, which seeks to deprive manufacturers of the right to regulate 
prices, will result immediately in a loss in incentive to acquire reputation 
for an article or for a name. Who will care to spend a dollar simply to 
buy bait for the price-cutting pirates of the trade to use in deluding the 
public with the idea that their entire stocks are bargains—with the result 
that the bulk of distributors are antagonized and drop the article? What 
shall it profit a manufacturer if, in reputation, he gain the whole wor!d 
and lose his own market? 

It is remarkable that it is not more generally comprehended that the 
fact that the bill relates to the patent system is really of little moment— 
that if this legislation is passed it will prove merely a first step, and if its 
sponsors are successful in placing it upon the statute books, attempts will 
promptly be made to prohibit any effort on the part of any manufacturer 
to maintain any price on any article, 

If we once let the American Congress say that the makers of goods 
that are called for by the public by name, so that it becomes essentially 
a deal between the consumer and the manufacturer, are to have no con- 
trol over the price which the consumer pays for the goods, then there will 
be no use trying to work up a national demand for goods because the 
money spent in advertising and getting a demand will react against them 
and cause price cutters to pick out the goods as marks for attracting trade 
to themselves and demoralize the rest of the manufacturer’s trade. 

The first danger and the thing to be fought most persistently is the 
present patent legislation because it will be a serious thing and a hard 
obstacle to overcome if we allow Congress to go on record as being against 
price maintenance as a principle. It might take a long time to get the 
reversal of this; meantime all of the courts would be taking notice that 
it was the opinion of Congress that price maintenance ought not to be per- 
mitted and this would be reflected in decisions. 


The question of passing the Oldfield measure at the short 
session of Congress during the coming winter is open and it is 
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The General Committee of the Eleventh International Congress of Pharmacy 


From left to right, sitting: Joh. Damen, 
maceutical Society; L. Mouliets, La Teste, France; O. v. 
of the International Congress of Pharmacy; R. J. L. Schoepp, 
Pharmaceutical Society and member of the Health 


Pharmacy, The Hague; G. R. Ten Burg, Military Pharmacist of the First Class, 
i London; 
of the Netherlands Pharmaceutical Society, Amsterdam; Professor Doctor H. 


The members standing from left to right are: E. White, 


Schamelhout, Brussels. 


seriously dovbted whether more can be done than to pass it 
through the lower chamber. In the Senate there is a very vigor- 
ous opposition to any such bill, as was shown last winter, when 
it was possible to hang up the whole subject of patent legisla- 
tion pending the obtaining of more information. In the Senate 
at that time it was positively asserted that there would be no 
possibility of acting on this subject until after a new adminis- 
tration had been inaugurated. The interests which are opposing 
the proposition, however, recognize that in order to make any 
real headway with what they are seeking to do they must begin 
early with their efforts to check the progress of radical measures 
of legislation. This is the reason for starting now even before 
the arrival of Congress for the short session of the coming 
winter. 


THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PHARMACY 


The organization committee for the eleventh International 
Congress of Pharmacy met at The Hague, Holland, on Septem- 
ber 25, and a photograph of the committee is presented herewith. 
The congress will be held from the 17th to the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1913, at The Hague. The work of organization has been 
undertaken by the Netherlands Pharmaceutical Society and the 
following officials elected: President, Professor L. v. Itallie, 
Leyden; chairman of the first section. general pharmacy: chair- 


The Hague, Holland, president of The Hague Branch of the Netherlands Phar- 
Schoor, 


Antwerp, Belgium; L. v. Itallie, Leyden, Holland, president 


Maastricht, Holland; J. J. Hofman, president of the Netherlands 


Commission of The Hague and secretary of the International Congress of 


The Hague; W. Hoffman, Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Antwerp, Belgium; Dr. J. F. Suyver, secretary 
Thoms, Berlin; H. Moeller, Copenhagen; Dr. 


M. Martin, 


man of the second section, galenical pharmacy, Professor P. van 
der Wielen, Amsterdam; chairman of the third section, chemis- 
try. Professor Doctor M. Schoorl, Utrecht; chairman of the 
fourth section, botany, Dr. J. Dekker, Haarlem; chairman of 
the fifth section, bromatology, Professor H. P. Wijsman, Utrecht; 
general secretary, J. J. Hofman, The Hague; general treasurer, 
G. H. van der Wal; assistant general secretaries, Dr. J. F. Suy- 
ver, Amsterdam, and Major A. Grutterink, Rotterdam. 





A Distinguished Japanese Druggist 

M. Shiohara, president of the Sankyo Goshi Kaisha, the 
largest and most modern wholesale drug house and manufac- 
turer of pharmaceuticals in Tokyo, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by Dr. Jokichi Takamine at the Lotus Club on 
Tuesday evening, October 1. Besides Mr. Shiohara the guests 
included Dr. Max Einhorn; Hamilton Holt, proprietor and ed- 
itor in chief of the Independent; S. H. Carragan, of Parke. 
Davis & Co., New York; C. W. Smith, manager of Parke, Davis 
& Co.; Eugene Ross, of the foreign department of Johnson & 
Johnson; Dr. W. B. Stull, chief chemist of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works at Bloomfield; George Smith, of the Mallin- 
ckrodt Chemical Works, New York City; S. Tsukamoto, secre- 
tary to the minister of home department, Tokyo, and delegate 
to the international congress of hygiene and demography; T. 
Fukui, of the Takamine Laboratory; I. Taguchi, of the Taka- 
mine Laboratory. and Caswell A. Mavo. 
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The Druggist and the Parcels Post 





How the Druggist Can Use the Parcels Post—What to Mail and What Not to Mail—General 
Features of the New Law 


ESPITE the fact that retail druggists generally have been 
opposed to the adoption of a parcels post in this country 
because of the belief that its cheapening of transportation of 
small packages would give mail order houses an unfair advan- 
tage over them and cause small merchants to lose their home 
trade, they should now be the very first to take advantage of 
the Bourne law that will go into effect on January 1, 1913. This 
law is admittedly a tentative experiment in the introduction of 
a parcels post in the United States; conditions are so different 
here, distances are so much greater than in European countries 
and our people are so unwilling to surrender private enterprises 
to government performance that an arrangement suitable to 
American conditions and customs had to be devised and tried 
out on a limited scale before the right way for the greatest 
utility of a parcels post could be ascertained. The “zone” sys- 
tem—that is, the division of territory into areas of equal radius 
and basing the charge for transportation of parcels on the 
distance they are carried—seems to be the most suitable to this 
country. It serves a double purpose in affording cheap trans- 
portation of goods to the merchant in his own territory, and 
by its increasing scale of charges protects him against compe- 
tition from distant cities. The more the new parcels post 
regulations are studied the more they seem to favor the drug- 
gist in both ways. He can order goods and have them deliv- 
ered at small cost, and he can take orders himself for goods 
and deliver them at little expense. 

The charges for mailing packages under the Bourne bill. 
which will become effective January 1, 1913, are based on dis- 
tance and weight. The country is divided into “zones,” as these 
are denominated by the law, of distance from the point of origi- 
nal shipment, each “zone” having an increased radius and all 
towns within the zone are given equal rates for mailing pack- 
ages. In other words, it means simply this: that all towns 
within a radius of fifty miles from the post office where the 
package was mailed have the same rate; towns within a wider 
radius require rates of postage proportionate to their distance, 
the unit of radius increasing as the distance. Charges for 
weight are based on an equally simple principle. Thus, pack- 
ages of one pound or under are charged 5 cents for delivery 
within the first zone, 50 miles radius, and each additional pound 
is charged 3 cents up to the limit of 35 cents for a package 
weighing eleven pounds, the limit of weight. The following 
table of charges, issued by the post office officials, is given as 
a convenient means for estimating the cost of mail shipment 
of packages. It will be seen that rural and city delivery charges 
are very reasonable: 


Each 
First additional Eleven 
Zones. pound pound, pounds. 
Rural and City Delivery............ 5c Ic $0.15 
Se ee 5c 3c 0.35 
‘3 ee hie ay ce ouid 6c 4c 0.46 
x ee ie ete eames cud 7c 5c 0.57 
ar ee eee &ec 6c 0.68 
|. GREG Bren are Oeererny - 9c 7c 0.79 
a 6 ee eee Toc oc 1.00 
S Me Ln eskead seasons TIc Toc rir 
er Gee. s sssgeerbesteveusicn T2c 12c 1.32 


So far as the new law concerns the druggist, he enjoys a 
big advantage because most of the parcels that he would mail 
or receive are small and weigh little. As a matter of fact, the 
so called mail order houses are “mail order” only because they 
send their circulars through the mails and receive orders for 
goods by letter. Most of the goods they sell are shipped by 
freight or express. As an illustration of how the parcels post 
will save the druggist money, it might be mentioned that it will 
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cost 10 cents to send a package that the express companies 
now charge 25 cents for shipping and the post office 31 cents. 
The druggist can deliver his goods in his own territory at 
a cost comparable to that of the big firms who have an elabo- 
rate delivery system. He has at his command the still more 
elaborate system of the post office. 

There are many ways in which the parcels post law affects 
the druggist differently from other persons, and these differences 
should be borne in mind constantly. There are many ways of 
violating the postal laws innocently that might be the cause 
of unpleasant notoriety or arrest or render one liable to damage 
suits, therefore, every druggist should keep himself informed. 
The Post Office Department issues a booklet of general infor- 
mation on postal matters that may be had for asking, in which 
much information as to postal regulations is contained, and 
every druggist can save himself both trouble and embarrass- 
ment by procuring a copy, as druggists are supposed to know 
everything about postal regulations because they sell stamps. 
They will soon be troubled with all sorts of questions regarding 
parcels post matters, too. This booklet is the sixth edition of 
Postal Information and may be obtained free by addressing the 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

The limitations as to size and weight of package in the new 
law make it possible for the druggist to deliver in his own 
town or city or rural delivery district practically everything 
usually sold at less cost than he could deliver it by messenger. 
However, he must observe certain rules as to size of package 
and contents. The package must not weigh over II pounds 
nor exceed 72 inches in “total length and girth.’ What this 
last means will have to be decided by post office officials. Thus, 
a package I inch in girth and 72 inches in length could be mailed, 
but a package 4 inches in girth (eircumference) and 24 inches 
in length could not be mailed according to this ruling because 
it apparently exceeds the size limit. Perhaps this rather indefi- 
nite limitation of size of package means that it must not be 
more than 6 feet long or wide or thick or all together, but the 
expression “not to exceed 72 inches in length.and girth com- 
bined” is very indefinite. 

As yet no specific regulations have been issued as to the 
manner of wrapping packages except that they must be “securely” 
wrapped and yet be easily examined by postal officials to d-- 
termine the character of their contents. Senders of goods by 
parcels post must bear in mind that such packages will be more 
or less roughly handled and goods liable to breakage must be 
wrapped in the same manner as express packages. According to 
postal regulations the inclosure of any written matter, save cus- 
tomary greetings, such as “Wishing you a Merry Christmas,” 
etc.. renders the package subject to the charges for first class 
mail, although considerable latitude in the way of written direc- 
tions, etc., will be probably allowed in parcels post packages. 
Here are some other things that must not be done, which apply 
specially to the druggist: 

Liquids or any article that might deface or destroy other mail 
by breakage of its container or which might cause injury to 
postal employees handling such mail cannot be sent through the 
post office unless securely packed in approved containers. The 
practical meaning of this regulation is that liquids must be in 
securely stoppered bottles and the bottles themselves protected 
against breakage by inclosure in some form of protective pack- 
age which has been approved by the postal authorities. 

Poisons, harmful drugs, explosives and inflammable articles 
are unmailable except in legitimate transfer and only when 
marked so as to indicate their nature. This ruling does not ex- 
clude the sending by mail of prescriptions or legitimate medicinal 
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articles, provided that these are securely wrapped and in such 
manner as to be easily opened for inspection and are sent in 
legitimate trade. 

Vinous, spirituous and malt liquors are unmailable unless 
they be sent as the prescription of a reputable physician. 

Habit forming drugs, such as morphine and cocaine or prepa- 
rations containing an excessive amount of these, are unmailable. 
This regulation applies especially to interstate commerce and 
the druggists who sends such drugs by mail to a customer in 
another state renders himself liable to heavy penalties if de- 
tected. Sending such articles in sealed packages at first class 
mail rates does not relieve the sender of prosecution if such 
traffic is reported or discovered. 

Articles intended for use for prevention of conception or 
for producing abortion or for immoral purposes are unmailable 
and the sender is liable to a heavy fine on detection of such act. 

Any article whose shipment or transfer from one state to 
another is prohibited by law is unmailable and the person mail- 
ing such articles is liable to prosecution. 

In practical operation the parcels post law will be admin- 
istered about as follows: The sender of a package will call at 
his post office and give the name of the place to which it is to 
be sent, the postmaster will then refer to his “zone”. map and 
determine the distance of the destination from the place of 
mailing and base the charge upon this distance and the weight of 
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mail packages by weighing them themselves and affixing suffi- 
cient stamps to cover the postage for the weight and distance 
measured by zones. 

No definite plans for collection for parcels post mail have yet 
been announced, as the question of collection and delivery is the 
hardest one the post office department has to solve. So far, 
however, tentative plans have been made to provide local sub- 
stations in towns and cities, points of reception and collection 
of this class of mail, as well as post offices in small towns and 
villages. The same privilege of mailing packages directly through 
rural mail carriers as is now the case with first class mail will 
probably be adopted. 


PARCELS POST PROBLEMS 





Department Stores May Profit by It—Planning to Prevent 
the Abuse—Hearings on Express Rates 





ASHINGTON, October 9—The work of preparing regu- 
lations designed to govern the putting into operation of 

the new parcels post legislation enacted by Congress has been 
carried to a considerably advanced point during the past two 
weeks. Postmaster General Hitchcock has had lengthy confer- 
ences with the postmasters of several of the larger cities, includ- 





TYPICAL PARCELS POST ZONE MAP WITH LOUISVILLE AS THE CENTER. 


The square consists of a quadrangle formed by the junction of parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude measuring 
about fifty-four by sixty-nine miles. This is divided into quarters and each of these quarters with all the contiguous quarters 
constitute the first square zone. Outside this zone are concentric circles whose radii are 150, 300, 500, 600, 1,000, 1,400. 


the package. Special stamps will be issued for the parcels post 
service, and these only may be used on mail of this character. 
Ordinary postage stamps cannot be used on parcels post pack- 
ages, nor can parcels post stamps be used for ordinary mail, 
letters, etc. All packages must bear the full address of the 
person to whom they are consigned, street and number if in a 
city or number of route if in a rural free delivery district, and 
the package must also bear the name and address of the sender. 
Postage must be prepaid in full at time of mailing by affixing 
stamps of the required value. Of course, druggists in towns or 
cities can save the necessity of going to the local post office to 


ing New York, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis and 
others. In these consultations, an attempt has been made to 
work out in the minds of those who participated in them the 
details of the method that Congress apparently or probably de- 
sired to have the government adopt for the application of the 
new parcels post legislation. Several difficulties have been en- 
countered. It has been made plain to the postmaster general 
through the advice carried to him by these postmasters that 
many firms in the various places were planning to substitute the 
parcels post service for the delivery service that they have been 
maintaining in the past, often at large expense to themselves. 
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This abuse of the service has not been expected and in conse- 
quence it has been decided to devise impossible regulations 
that would prevent such a use of the system whereby the gov- 
ernment would be saddled with an unduly severe burden. Reg- 
ulations on the subject have been devised and are now being 
worked over. Another idea has been so far as possible to pre- 
vent the undue use of the system as a means for transmitting 
merchandise in competition with local dealers. It was this use 
of the parcels post plan that was most feared by druggists who 
appeared in Washington during the time the legislation was 
being planned for the purpose of speaking against the proposed 
measure. ' They thought at that time that the effect of the law 
might be to give an undue advantage to those at a distance who 
desired to deliver small but valuable merchandise parcels in 
competition with local dealers who were at the expense of main- 
taining a place of their own for retailing purposes at a con- 
siderable outlay. Altogether this feature of the system is caus- 
ing the most trouble despite the disposition of the post office de- 
partment to avoid unnecessary inconvenience to the local dealer. 
Just how far it will be deemed necessary to go in the regulations 
for the purpose of preventing unintended and unauthorized uses 
of the system it is impossible to say until the actual announce- 
ment of the regulations has been made. This is still some dis- 
tance away. 

A feature of the situation that is lending great interest to 
this whole question is the simultaneous taking up of the express 
rate question by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Hearings 
on that question were opened on October 9 before the commis- 
sion in Washington. The point at issue is the plan proposed 
by the commission in its order of last spring wherein it sought 
to compel the companies to change their practices in essential 
respects, and also to adopt a “block” or “zone” system analogous 
to that followed in the parcels post legislation. The commis- 
sion, at the same time, suggested the reduction of the rates 
charged by the companies to a materially lower figure than has 
heretofore prevailed. Now the companies submit evidence to 
show that they have followed the instructions of the commission 
in the matter of practices, and that they are willing, if desired, 
to adopt the block system. This leaves the question of actual 
rates. As for these, the companies are showing a great reluc- 
tance to make the cuts suggested by the commission, contending 
that to do so would unduly reduce their revenues and put them 
into a bad financial position. What is finally ordered in this 
matter is likely to produce a decided effect upon the working 
of the parcels post system and may result in dividing the local 
and long distance business between the post office and the com- 
panies in such a way as to unload the short distance business 
upon the government. 


Amendment to Parcels Post Bill Urged 


At a recent meeting of the Drug Trade Section of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation exception was taken 
to the parcels post rates as they now stand in so far as they 
affect the mailing of samples, and a motion made by Thomas 
F. Main that the secretary of the section urge upon the board 
the advisability of having an amendment made was unanimously 
adopted. It is desired that the amendment shall provide that 
the rates of postage on samples in the United States be the 
same as those specified by the Universal Postal Union, with 
the exception that a minimum rate of one cent may apply on 
packages mailed in the United States instead of two cents, as 
required in inter-continental business. Mr. Main pointed out 
that while the enforcement of the parcels post bill has favored 
mail order houses and others, the change made in the rate for 
samples of merchandise is unfavorable. Heretofore samples 
could be mailed at the rate of one cent an ounce; according to 
the new ruling this rate applies only to parcels, including sam- 
ples, that weigh up to four ounces. Where samples weigh more 
than four ounces they must now be mailed at the pound rate, 
which varies with the locality, and which in every case results 
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higher than the rate previously charged. It was pointed out 
that the Postal Union rates for inter-country mailing are lower 
than those specified in the parcels post law for parcels weighing 
more than four ounces. 


Dinner and Presentation to E. H. Thiesing 


The Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association gave a surprise ban- 
quet at Meidel’s Summer Place, Cincinnati, on September 24, 
to E. H. Thiesing, in recognition of his services to the drug 
trade. The gathering was one of the largest in the history of 
the association, and after an address by President Ehlers, during 
which Mr. Thiesing received the first intimation of the purpose 
of the occasion, and the singing of a song by the assemblage 
arranged in honor of the guest by Henry J. Dusterberg, a beau- 
tiful clock set in solid mahogany was presented to him on behalf 
of the association. 





International Congress Chambers of Commerce 


The fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
which met in Boston during the week of September 23, was 
attended by 800 delegates, 500 being from foreign countries and 
colonies. The largest number of delegates came from Germany, 
which sent eighty-eight. In the welcoming addresses stress was 
laid upon the influence of commerce on education, civilization 
and peaceful international relations, and it was proposed to 
institute an international court of arbitration for disputes be- 
tween foreign governments and private individuals. A change 
in the present calendar was suggested, the idea being to make 
the months of more nearly equal length and to have a fixed date 
for Easter. : 


Tenth Annual Rexall Convention 


The tenth annual convention of the Rexall stockholders was 
held at the Coliseum, St. Louis, September 17 to 20. A recep- 
tion and registration of stockholders was held on Tuesday; an 
address was made by the president, Louis K. Liggett, and the 
treasurer, James C. McCormick, presented a report. Besides 
the various business meetings, an interesting program of enter- 
tainment was provided, the principal feature being the annual 
banquet, which was attended by all the visiting stockholders. 
Delegates to the number of 2800 were at the convention, from 
all over the United States, as well as from Canada and England. 
At one of the business sessions plans for establishing a $700,000 
laboratory, either in St. Louis or Kansas City, were discussed. 
The election of officers went over to the October meeting of 
the directors. 


Fake Order Sent New York Druggists 


A warning to the drug trade has been sent out by Schieffelin 
& Co. against an impostor impersonating a Brooklyn druggist. 
A messenger, purporting to be from A. C. Vosseler, Brooklyn, 
recently left an order for goods amounting to about $20 whole- 
sale on the city order desk of Schieffelin & Co., and asked to 
have the goods put up. There was no signature to the order, 
but attached to the paper was a label of A. C. Vosseler. Be- 
fore the goods could be put up a telephone message was re- 
ceived by Mr. Gray, in charge of the city order department. 
The speaker said he was Mr. Vosseler and referred to the order 
and asked that another item be added to it. There was some- 
thing about the message that aroused Mr. Gray’s suspicions; 
he looked at the order, noted that it called for articles that 
could be obtained outside as well as inside a drug store, also that 
there was no signature to the order. He thereupon telephoned 
the real Mr. Vosseler and found that no such order had been 
sent by him. In the possibility that a similar trick might be 
played on other wholesale houses, Schieffelin & Co. warn the 
trade to be on guard against such an impostor. 
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MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


1, W. L. Dewoody, Arkansas; 2, Ph. Schlumberger, Iowa; 3, J. C. Burton, Oklahoma; 4, A. F. V 
3urton Cassady, Iowa;.7, R. H. Walker, president, Texas; 8. Miss Kittie W. Harbord, Oregon; 9. H. C. Shuptrine, 


V. T. Thebus, Colorado; 11, T. A. Miller, Virginia; 12, Alfred Walker, West Virginia; 13, D. F. Jones, South Dakota; 14, E. Williams, 


bach, president-elect, Missouri; 6, 
Georgia; 10, V 


Wisconsin; 15, Frank Koss, Nebraska; 16, E. Berger, Florida; 17, I. P. Gammon, Massachusetts; 18, — 
Indiana; 20, M. G. Beebe, Vermont; 21, C. C. Osseward, Washington; 22, ] 
25, L. C. Lewis, Alabama; 26, J. J. Campbell, Michigan; 27, H. L. Mered 


Sala, secretary-treasurer, Indiana; 5, W. Mittle- 


— , ; 19, W. H._ Rudder, 
J. Keene, Indiana; 23, John Cully, Utah; 24, S. L. Bressler, Colorado; 





ith, Maryland; 28, E. J. Rodgers, Michigan; 29, F. B. Lillie, Oklahoma: 


30, W. B. Porterfield, North Dakota; 31, W. C. Bender, Missouri; 32, Charles Gietner, Missouri; 33, F. C. Dodds, Illinois. 


THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
(Concluded from page 400.) 
SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY 


The section was called to order at 8 p. m. August 
22, by Caswell A. Mayo, New York, acting chairman, who an- 
nounced that the council had appointed the following 
officers for this meeting (in the’absence of the chairman) : 
Chairman, Caswell A. Mayo, New York; secretary, F. T. 
Gordon, Philadelphia. The chairman’s address, by Otto Rauben- 
heimer (Brooklyn), was then read by the acting chairman, and 
its recommendations were referred to a committee for consid- 
eration and report. These recommendations included several 
important propositions, among which were the following: That 
the historian of the section should prepare a catalogue and index 
of the historical material in his charge; that historical committees 
should be appointed by local branches; that state pharmaceutical 
associations be requested to appoint a historian or historical 
committees for each state; that veteran druggists’ associations be 
formed in large cities; that arrangements be made whereby the 
pharmaceutical members of the council of pharmacy and chem- 
istry of the American Medical Association may transfer their 
bulletins to the archives of this association; that the correspond- 
ence of officers of the association be transferred to the historian 
for preservation, and that colleges of pharmacy be requested to 
include a course on historical pharmacy. in their curriculum. 
This committee, composed of C. J. Clayton, chairman, and F. C. 
Godbold and F. W. Meissner, at the second session, reported 
favorably on all these recommendations except that referring to 
inclusion of a course on historical pharmacy by pharmaceutical 
colleges, which was not approved,and their report was accepted. 

In the absence of the historian, Edward Kremers, Madison, 
Wis., his report was read by the acting chairman. In this 
report it was recommended that the historian be rade a member 
of the council and that he be paid a sum sufficient to reimburse 
him for his expenses in attending meetings, also that a sufficient 
sum be appropriated by the council to provide for the proper 
care and preservation of the historical material in his possession 
and for clerical work necessary for cataloguing this material. 
Dr. Kremers also tendered his resignation as historian, with 


regrets, on account of press of personal business, and asked that 
his successor be elected. On motion, this report was received 
and referred to the council, with the request that it appropriate 
the necessary sums of money to pay for the expenses mentioned 
and that it consider the matter of the historian’s resignation and 
the appointment of his successor if the resignation could not be 
withdrawn. On motion of F. W. Meissner the section recom- 
mended that the historian be made a member of the council, with 
a salary. 

The following papers were then presented, read, accepted and 
referred for publication: 

Reminiscences of Early Pharmacy in the Rockies, by John 
Best, Denver, Col. Mr. Best described his experiences as one of 
the pioneer pharmacists of Colorado and gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the drug trade in those days, when much of the 
trade of the druggist was in chemicals used in the mining 
industry. , 

The Naval Apothecary Since the Civil War, by F. T. Gordon, 
U. S. Navy, Retired, in which the author described the condi- 
tions of life aboard the vessels of the old navy and gave descrip- 
tions of the sick quarters then and as they are now on modern 
warships. He also referred to the excellent Service of the naval 
apothecaries during the Spanish war and mentioned instances of 
their professional work and personal bravery. 

The Early History of Pharmacy in Kansas, by L. E. Sayre, 
in which descriptions were given of early struggles to secure 
pharmacy laws and to regulate the drug trade. 

A Contribution to the History of the Colorado Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, by C. J. Clayton, Denver, Col., in which the 
success of this association was ascribed to be due in large part 
to the work of members of the American Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciation. 

In the absence of their authors the following papers were 
read by title and referred for publication: 

The Druggist and the Telephone—A Contribution to the 
History of the Introduction and Use of the Telephone in the 
Drug Store. A symposium, by D. J. Reese, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
F. C. Godbold, New Orleans, La.; W. H. Lamont, St. Louis. 
Mo.; C. A Mayo, New York, N. Y.; C. E Marshall, Boston, 
Mass.; B. T. Pritchard, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. C. Burge, Nashville, 


Tenn., and Joseph Jacobs, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Evolution of Laws Relating to the Sale of Poisons, by 
M. I. Wilbert. 

The History of Kummerfield’s Lotion, by Otto Rauben- 
heimer. 

Phyto-chemistry in America, III, William Theodore Newell; 
by Nellie Wakeman. 

Some Oldtime Brooklyn Drug Stores, by Thos. D. McElhenie. 

History of the Voodoo Cult of the Negroes, by Felix von 
Oefele. 

History of the American Pharmaceutical Association, First 
Decade, 1852 to 1861, by W. C. Alpers. 

Some of the Early Drug Stores in Vermont, by Collins 
Blakely. 

Abyssinian Superstitions in Gynecology, by Felix von Oefele. 

Shakespeare und sein Heilfacktor Musik, von Hermann 
Schelenz. 

Ueber den Nutzen und die Notwendigkeit des Unterrichts in 
der Geschichte der Pharmazie und Chemie an den Hochschulen 
(Congrés des chemistes et pharmaciens, Liége, 1905), von 
Hermann Schelenz. 

The following contributions to the historical material of the 
association were received and referred to the historian for 
custody: 

The Constitution and Bylaws of the Diastase Club of Chi- 
cago, from F. B. Hays; Anglo-Saxon Leechcraft, from Henry S 
Wellcome; Historical Paper on the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Minnesota, from F. J. Wulling; An Interview with 
Mr. S. W. Melendy on Early Minnesota Pharmacy, from F. J. 
Wulling; Chronology of Pharmacy from 3500 B.C. to 1912 A.D., 
from John F. Llewellyn; Abyssinian Superstitions in Gyne- 
cology, from Felix von Oefele; Alonzo Robbins, First President 
of the Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical Examining Board, 
1887-1895, with photograph, from J. Lemberger; The Sixtieth 
Anniversary of the New Yorker Deutscher Apotheke Verein and 
copy of the Bier Zeitung, from Hugo Kantrowitz. 

On motion of Hugo Kantrowitz, a vote of thanks of the 
section was given to Wm. C. Alpers for his painstaking work in 
preparing the early history of the American Pharmaceuticai 
Association, and the secretary was instructed to write to him to 
this effect. 

A number of interesting historical exhibits were then shown 
and presented by Prof. J. H. Beal on behalf of absent members 
and himself, including early photographs of members; some 
personal papers and degrees of A. E. Ebert and the botanical 
notes and portfolio of Leo Eliel and his father, presented by 
William Bodemann; the minutes of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association for the year of its organization, 1852, and 
succeeding years, in the handwriting of the secretary, A. B. 
Taylor, and other letters and papers. On motion of J. H. Beal 
the thanks of the section were tendered William Bodemann for 
his contributions and valuable assistance to the historical sec- 
tion. On motion, the section requested the council to appropriate 
a sufficient sum of money for proper binding and preservation o: 
the book containing the first minutes of the association. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were nominated, 
and, there being no other nominees, the chairman was instructed 
to cast one ballot and they were declared duly elected: Chair- 
man, J. G. Godding, Boston, Mass.; secretary, F. T. Gordon, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The council elected Caswell A. Mayo, New 
York, historian, accepting with regrets the resignation of Edward 
Kremers. 

At the second session of the Historica! Section, held on 
Friday evening, an illustrated lecture on The Indian Doctor, 
His Drugs and His Utensils, was delivered by Dr. H. M. 
Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo., to whcm a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered by the section. This lecture described the various drugs 
and utensils used by the Indian doctor and was illustrated by a 
fine collection of lantern slides. This concluded the business of 
the section, which then adjourned. 
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University of Maryland Opens 


Baltimore, October 10.—With the first of the present month 
the department of pharmacy, University of Maryland, began its 
regular sessions, and by this time the classes are well under 
way. The junior class is fully as large as last year; in fact, 
it is one of the largest ever entered, and the material is very 
promising. J. Carlton Wolf, who has been laboratory assistant, 
has been made associate professor of dispensing and commer- 
cial pharmacy, this being almost the only change in the fac- 
ulty. Henry E. Wich is demonstrator of chemistry. Dr. Wolf 
is an alumnus of the Maryland College of Pharmacy and has 
furthermore the advantage of youth and enthusiasm. The 
courses are two and three years. The two-year course is pro- 
vided for well equipped students who can give practically all 
of their time to college work and who are not obliged to seek 
employment during school attendance. It offers the same 
amount of instruction and as many hours of laboratory work as 
are provided in the usual three-year course. It is not to be con- 
sidered an abbreviated course, but one that is well suited to those 
who have ample time at their command. ‘ 

The three-year course has been arranged for students who are 
employed and who desire to give more time to business pur- 
suits than is possible in the two-year course. It is especially 
adapted to the needs of those students who have not had favor- 
able educational advantages and who wish to add elective studies 
to their curriculum. 

In accordance with the tendency toward higher standards 
the requirements have been advanced. Thus, it is now neces- 
sary for students to pass in five out of nine subjects in order 
to go from the junior to the senior class. 

The building devoted to pharmacy has been thoroughly reno- 
vated and now presents a most attractive appearance. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHARMACOLOGISTS 


HE second annual convention of the National Association of 
Pharmacologists was held in Akron, Ohio, on September 3, 
under the presidency of D. N. Robin. Forty-two states were 
represented in the convention. The president’s address was de- 
voted principally to the subjects of shorter hours and the wages 
of drug clerks, in which he undertook to show that the long 
hours which are at present required are not as necessary as has 
been believed, and that the apparent inability of the druggist to 
increase his clerk’s wages is due to a large extent to short- 
sightedness on his part in tying up his money by buying too large 
quantities sand by stocking up slow selling products simply be- 
cause he is offered a long term of payment by the salesmen, with 
the result that he is always short of cash and thereby unable 
to conduct his business properly, to increase it and to raise his 
clerk’s salary. He pointed out, as well, that much rests with the 
clerk himself as concerns his advancement, and that if the drug- 
vist would do his share by watching his buying and the clerk by 
watching his selling, the chances of the clerk would be enhanced. 
The secretary and treasurer, P. A. Mandabach, in his report 
reviewed the work that had been done by the association since 
its last meeting, showing a gain of additional membership and 
representation in sixteen states over that covered in the work of 
the previous convention, and that much had been accomplished 
during the past year by the national executive board for the 
benefit of both employer and clerk. Particular reference was 
made in the report to the proposed establishment of a national 
home under the title of the Apothecaries’ National Home, pro- 
vided for in the amended constitution and bylaws adopted at the 
April meeting of the executive board, the management of which 
is vested in a national trusteeship. The secretary pointed out 
that inasmuch as there are some 95,000 druggists and clerks in 
the United States the establishment of a home for the taking care 
of those who must of necessity become incapacitated through 
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sickness or old age is something highly desirable, and he solicited 
endowments and subscriptions for this purpose. 

A report was also submitted by Charles H. Bowersox, chair- 
man of the committees on national publicity, U. S. P. and N. F. 
propaganda, legislation, and national home, reviewing the work 
of the year of these several committees. 

The election of officers resulted in the following being chosen 
to serve for the ensuing year: President, F. M. Blank, Akron, 
Ohio; first vice-president, A. B. Wallace, Savannah, Ga.; second 
vice-president, H. J. Weinke, Indianapolis, Ind.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Schachleiter, Hot Springs, Ark.; secretary and treas- 
urer, P. A. Mandabach, Columbus, Ohio. 

The date for the next annual convention was changed from 
the first Tuesday of September to the first Monday of October, 
the place of meeting to be announced by the executive board. 





EARLY CLOSING IN LOUISVILLE 





Moving for Better Telephone Service 


Louisville, October 5.—The Louisville Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted a resolution providing for the closing of 
drug stores at g o'clock every night with the exception of 
Saturday. It is probable that this hour of closing will be adopted 
only by druggists in the outskirts of Louisville, however. Last 
year 9.30 was appointed as the hour of closing, and was observed 
by the majority of the Louisville pharmacists. The soda water 
season is over, and little trade of other nature is expected to 
make the drug stores remain open until a later hour. The 
resolution of the Louisville Retail Druggists’ Association has 
met with much favor, as members are anxious to put more 
reasonable hours into effect. Drug stores will open after the 
designated hour only in emergency cases. The Louisville Retail 
Druggists’ Association will meet monthly during the winter, 
resuming its activities after a rather quiet summer. 

The Louisville Retail Druggists’ Association has been re- 
quested to cooperate with other organizations in a movement 
for better telephone service in the Kentucky metropolis. The 
matter has been taken up and it is probable that a committee 
will be appointed shortly to represent the druggists in the coming 
campaign. It cannot be denied that Louisville has been for 
the past few months subjected to almost intolerably poor service. 
Despite the fact that two competing companies serve the Louis- 
ville public, neither is proving itself especially enterprising in 
caring for its clients. Consequently a number of commercial 
organizations will combine to see what can be done toward 
bettering conditions. Besides the Retail Druggists’ Association, 
the Board of Trade, Commercial Club, Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and others will assist in the work. 





Vacancy on Kentucky Board 


Louisville, October 5.—James Martin, of Winchester, Ky., 
has retired from the Kentucky Board of Pharmacy after the 
completion of his term of five years, and his successor shortly 
will be appointed by Governor McCreary. Mr. Martin’s retire- 
ment is genuinely regretted by druggists throughout Kentucky, 
as he has proven himself an able executive in every sense of 
the word. It is quite possible that he will again be appointed 
for another term of five years in 1913. While the law pro- 
vides that no member may succeed himself, several members 
of the board have served more than one term. An instance is 
Addison Dimmitt, of the Newman Drug Company, of Louisville, 
who is now on his third term as a member of the State Board 
of Pharmacy. Intervals of one year lay between the periods, 
however. There are now five eligibles to the successorship of Mr. 
Martin. All were selected by the State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, composed of about 400 members. This method of securing 
members of the board has been found an ideal one, removing 
the office from the sway of politics. Governor McCreary, of 
course, will choose one member out of the five nominated. 
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St. Louis Physicians and Pharmacists 


The Alumni Association of the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy will entertain at the college building, Wednesday, October 
30, at 8 p. m., the St. Louis Medical Society, the St. Louis Retail 
Druggists’ Association and the members of the college. The 
following papers will be presented: The Alumni Association, by 
President O. J. Cloughly; College of Pharmacy Requirements, by 
Dean H. M. Whelpley; Pharmacy From the Physician’s Point of 
View, Dr. J. H. Amerand, president St. Louis Medical Society; 
Commercial Pharmacy, Alfred W. Pauley; Propaganda and Re- 
forms From the Point of View of a Graduate in Pharmacy as 
Well as a Physician, Dr. Louis H. Behrens; Ethical Pharmacy 
and Its Relation to Medicine, H. O. A. Huegel, president Mis- 
souri Pharmaceutical Association; Pharmaceutical Work and 
an Exhibit of Preparations, Francis W. Hemm, Professor of 


‘Practical Pharmacy. Refreshments will be served. 


Pennsylvania Pure Food and 
Drugs Laws Sustained 


By a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the state of 
Pennsylvania the constitutionality of its laws affecting foods 
and drugs was sustained and this ruling will settle many dis- 
puted points. The original action in which the validity of the 
state’s pure food and drugs laws was attacked was the prose- 
cution of a candy manufacturer for selling marshmallow candy 
made from gelatin which was bleached with sulphur dioxide, 
this being present in the finished candy, the case being first 
defended on various grounds, but finally winding up in an 
attack on the constitutionality of the state laws. As the case 
was of great importance to candy makers, it was taken up and 
backed by their national association and a long legal fight 
followed, which resulted in their defeat and the upholding of 
the present state laws. The case is interesting to druggists in 
that this decision prohibits the presence of sulphur dioxide in 
articles used for food, which can be construed to apply to 
gelatin bleached with this gas or even with capsules made from 
gelatin so bleached. It further strengthens the present state 


‘law by establishing its constitutionality and regularity of en- 


actment. 


Philadelphia Association of Retail Druggists 


Nearly a score of important issues pertaining to the business 
of the retailer were discussed* and acted upon at the monthly 
meeting, October 4, of the Philadelphia Association of Retail 
Druggists. They were brought up in the course of the reports 
made by the various committees and all indicated a live con- 
dition that promised much for the good of both individuals and 


organization. Chairman Charles Rehfuss of the press committee 


mentioned a number of incidents to show that the power of 
organization among retail druggists was being recognized by 
both the public and the press. Chairman F. W. Fluck of the 
telephone committee told of having had to remind non-members 
who had applied to him for assistance in righting telephone 
conditions as they concerned the applicant, that he coyld act 
only for the benefit of members. Secretary J. H. Barlow re- 
ferred to the preparations that had been made for the holding 
of a special association meeting at the Drug Club on the even- 
ing of October 15 for action upon the drafts of the proposed 
pharmacy and anti-narcotic laws. 

Several new members were elected and other routine busi- 
ness transacted and then the closing part of the session was 
given over to M. W. Brenner, secretary of the recently organ- 
ized Southeastern Association of Retail Druggists, who brought 
greetings from that body and explained its objects. He asked 
the organization to assist the younger association in coping with 
disagreeable conditions in the lower section of the city, promis- 
ing loyal support in return. 
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MORRIS LOEB, PH. D. 


The death of Dr. Morris Loeb, which occurred at his summer 
home at Seabright, N. J., on Tuesday, October 8, is a distinct 

















MORRIS LOEB, Ph.D. 
Courtesy Metallurgical and Chemical Engineer. 


loss, not only to the field of chemistry, in which he was an 
indefatigable and successful worker, but also in the field of 
philanthropy, to which much of his best efforts was given. Dr. 
Loeb was known both in this country and abroad for his dis- 
tinguished services in science and his large interest in and liberal 
contributions to social and philanthropic activities. After grad- 
uating from the University of Berlin in 1887 he studied for a 
year at the universities of Heidelberg and Leipzig. From 1888 
to 1889 he taught as an assistant to Prof. Wolcott Gibbs at 
Harvard University and from 1889 to 1891 as a docent in chem- 
istry at Clark University. Afterward he became professor of 
chemistry and director of the chemical department of New York 
University, from which he resigned to take up private chemical 
research work. He was one of the founders of the Chemists’ 
Club of New York, in 1898, and it was primarily through his 
efforts and generosity that the present new home of the Chem- 
ists’ Club at 50 East Forty-first street was built and equipped. 
He was elected president of the club in 1909 and again in 1912. 
Professor Loeb, in his work in chemistry, specialized in theo- 
retical inorganic and physical chemistry. He had taken part in 
the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry, which 
met in Washington and New York recently, and was a member 
of the executive committee of the congress. He was an active 
member of many Jewish charitable institutions and belonged also 
to a number of the principal clubs in New York City. At the 
time of his death he was in his fiftieth year. The interment was 
at Salem Fields Cemetery, Cypress Hills, L. I. A widow, who 
was Miss Eda Kuhn, of the Kuhn family, founders of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., survives him. 
CHARLES P. JAYNES. 

Cherles P. Jaynes, founder of the chain of Jaynes drug stores 
in Boston and vicinity, died suddenly in Boston on September 6, 
at the age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Jaynes was born in New 
Haven, Conn., on November 13, 1845. On leaving school he en- 
tered the drug business of that city, and after serving an ap- 
prenticeship of three years came to New York, where he was 
engaged for a year in a wholesale drug house. For the next 
twenty-two years he traveled among the drug trade of the coun- 
try. While still engaged as a salesman he bought a small retail 


drug store in Boston in which he put into effect some of the 
ideas which he had developed and which was the beginning of 
a successful business career. Mr. Jaynes sold his drug interests 
to the Riker company in 1907, after which he retired from active 
business, devoting himself to the care of his own property affairs 
and to charitable enterprises. 


FRANK ALLEN FAXON. 


Frank Allen Faxon, head of the Faxon & Gallagher Drug 
Company, died suddenly, on September 30, at Kansas City, Mo., 
from a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Faxon had just reached the 
Commercial Club, a distance of two blocks from his office, to 
attend a meeting of the directors, when the stroke came. He 
never regained consciousness and died in three hours. Mr. 
Faxon had not been able to take his customary exercise since 
his fall on the ice last March, after which he was obliged to 
use crutches, and it is believed that this lack of exercise was 
instrumental in bringing on the apoplectic stroke. He was born 
in Scituate, Mass., on May 29, 1848. In 1878 he entered the 
wholesale drug business of Woodward, Faxon & Co., which 
changed its name in 1897 to Faxon, Horton & Gallagher. In 
1908 it became the Faxon & Gallagher Drug Company. He 
was one of the most active and valued members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, having served on numerous 
committees at various times and having been president of the 
association in 1893. Besides his drug interests, he was engaged 
also in public affairs, having been for two years a member of 
the board of aldermen of Kansas City and at the time of his 
death was president of the Kansas City board of education and 
the head of the public library system. Mr. Faxon is survived 
by a widow and four children. His two sons are associated 














FRANK ALLEN FAXON. 


with the business of which their father was the head, Henry 
D. Faxon being secretary and F. Thomas Faxon assistant 
secretary. 

CHARLES HOYT BANGS, 


Charles Hoyt Bangs, president and founder of the C. H. 
Bangs Druggists’ Fixture Company, of Boston, died at his 
home in Reading, Mass., on August 25, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Mr. Bangs was born in Salem, Maine, on August 27, 
1844. After leaving college he became identified with the drug 
business and at the time of his death was one of the best 
known men in the trade. He was at one time part owner of 
the wholesale drug house of Parsons, Bangs Company, of Port- 
land, Maine; later he was interested in the manufacture of 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. He also traveled for George 
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C. Frye, of Portland, and Theodore Ricksecker, of New York. 
In 1882 he conceived the idea of building sectional fixtures for 
drug stores, and for thirty years devoted himself to this work, 














CHARLES HOYT BANGS. 


in which he was eminently successful. A son of Mr. Bangs, 
C. L. Bangs, has been identified with the business for twenty 
years, for the last nine years as treasurer and general manager 
of the C. H. Bangs Druggists’ Fixture Company. Mr. Bangs 
leaves four children and a widow. 


A. H. TATUM. 

A. H. Tatum, secretary of the Whitall, Tatum Company, died 
at Seabright, N. J., on Saturday, August 31, after a short illness, 
at the age of thirty-eight years. Besides being secretary of the 
Whitall, Tatum Company, Mr. Tatum was vice-president o* 
Meinecke & Co., and was a member of the New York Athletic 
Club, the Automobile Club of America, the Rumsen Country 
Club and the Wykagyl Country Club. He was also a director of 
the J. Hood Wright Memorial Hospital. He is survived by a 
widow. 

EDWIN DOUDEN. 

Edwin Douden, father of Clarence Douden, president of the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, died in Millersburg, Pa., on 
Tuesday, September 24, at-the age of seventy-eight years. 


DEATHS 


AtLtEN.—In New Bedford, Mass., on Saturday, July 27, 
Thomas F. Allen, aged fifty-three years. 

ArGuE.—In San Francisco, Cal., on Tuesday, August 27, W. 
J. Argue. # 

Basst.—In Pittsburg, Pa., on Tuesday, August 13, Charles 
Babst. 

Bacitey.—In Arlington, R. I., on Sunday, July 21, James O. 
Bagley. 

Bent.—In Chicago, IIl., on Tuesday, August 27, Arthur Bent, 
aged thirty-two years. 

BercerR.—In Savannah, Ga., on Monday, August 5, Percy M. 
Berger, aged forty-two years. 

BERRYMAN.—In St. Louis, Mo., on Sunday, September 22, 
W. E. Berryman. 

Brss.—In Memphis, Tenn., on Thursday, August 8, R. T. Bibb. 

Braprorp.—In Lewiston, Me., on Thursday, August 22, Ben- 
jamin T. Bradford, aged sixty-three years. 

Braprorp.—In Cortland, N. Y., on Saturday, August 17, 
Gershom W. Bradford, aged eighty-three years. 

BraineErp.—In Haddan Neck, Conn., on Friday, August 16, 
Cyprian S. Brainerd, aged eighty-four years. 
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BreitHAuPt.—In Peoria, Ill, on Saturday, August 3, Jacob 
Breithaupt, aged fifty-four years. 

Brestan.—In New York City, on Thursday, September 26, 
August Breslan. 

Brewer.—In Waterbury, Conn., on Friday, September 6, John 
M. Brewer, aged sixty-nine years. 

BrunpDaGE.—In Muskegon, Mich., on Friday, August 23, Fred. 
Brundage. 

Cain.—In Palo, Ia., on Friday, August 2, John Gaston Cain, 
aged fifty-six years. 

Cotcorp.—In Mere Point, Me., on Wednesday, July 24, Albert 
E. Colcord. 

Coox.—In New York City, on Thursday, September 5, Dr. 
Guy R. Cook, aged sixty-two years. 

CorneEtt.—In Butte, Mont., on Friday, August 30, John Wil- 
liam Cornett, aged forty-seven years. 

Conxkiin.—In Northville, N. Y., on Monday, August 19, Philo 
Conklin, aged seventy-five years. 

CoyLte.—In Burlington, Vt., on Monday, July 29, George R. 
Coyle, aged forty years. 

Dickenson.—In San Leandro, Cal., on Monday, September 2, 
E. S. Dickenson, aged seventy-six years. 

DitwortH.—In Toronto, Ont., on Monday, September 23, 
Joseph Dilworth, aged seventy years. 

Dootey.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday, September 10, 
William Augustus Dooley. 

Exprepce.—In Americus, Ga., on Friday, August 30, G. Mor- 
gan Eldredge, aged forty-nine years. 

Fiowers.—In New York City, on Monday, August 12, Hiland 
Flowers, aged fifty-six years. 

Frencu.—In Wellesley Farms, Mass., on Monday, September 
16, Charles S. French, aged sixty-six years. 

GitmMorE.—In Pittsburg, Pa., on Tuesday, September 24, Wil- 
liam J. Gilmore, aged seventy years. 

GoETzE.—In Wheeling, W. Va., on Saturday, August 31, 
Charles R. Goetze. 

GREEN.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday, September 10, John 
Henry Green, aged seventy-eight years. 

GescHwinD.—In Utica, N. Y., on Friday, September 28, 
George W. Geschwind, aged thirty-seven years. 

GuLacerR.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday, August 17, Wii- 
liam Gulager, aged eighty-four years. 

GuMBRECHT.—In Plainfield, N. J., on Saturday, September 
14, John C. Gumbrecht, aged forty-nine years. 

Hart.—In Unionville, Conn., on Wednesday, August 14, Ab- 
ner S. Hart, aged eighty-three years. 

Hart.—In Meriden, Conn.,,on Tuesday, August 6, Newton F. 
Hart, aged eighty-five years. 

Hayven.—In Ponka City, Okla., on Tuesday, August 6, Frank 
Hayden, aged twenty-seven years. 

Hititarp.—In Vincentown, N. J., on Monday, October 7, 
Frank S. Hilliard. . 

Hoce.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday, October 5, W. 
McK. Hoge, aged sixty-eight years. 

Hotm.—In Des Moines, Ia., on Thursday, September 5, John 
D. Holm, aged thirty-nine years. 

Hoyt.—In East Orange, N. J., on Wednesday, September 
25, Frank O. Hoyt. 

Jacxson.—In Chattanooga, Tenn., on Friday, August 2, Dr. 
J. L. Jackson, aged fifty-four years. 

Jaynes.—In Boston, Mass., on Friday, September 6, Charles 
P. Jaynes, aged sixty-eight years. 

KLEINHANS.—In Newark, N. J., on Monday, August 5, Jacob 
Kleinhans, aged seventy years. 

LeonarD.—In Bradford, Pa., on Tuesday, August 6, John F. 
Leonard. 

LorELLEy.—In New York City, on Sunday, August 11, William 
Lorelley. 

LoverInNGc.—In London, on Thursday, July 25, Newell W. 
Lovering, aged fifty-six years. 
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MarsH.—In New York City, on Tuesday, September 10, 
Charles Albert Marsh, aged seventy-six years. 

Mupcett.—In Portland, Me., on Friday, September 6, David 
H. Mudgett, aged forty-eight years. 

Nace.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Thursday, September 26, 
William B. Nace. 

O’Keere.—In Waterbury, Conn., on Thursday, September 19, 
John L. O’Keefe, aged seventeen years. 

PIPENBRINK.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday, September 27, 
Rudolph Pipenbrink, aged sixty-eight years. 

ReerE—In Ashtown, Ark., on Tuesday, July 30, James E. 
Reere. 

Scanton.—In Sidney, Neb., on Sunday, August 11, D. J. 
Scanlon. 

Scuurr.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday, August 27, David 
M. Schurr, aged forty years. 

SprinGER.—In Middletown, Pa., on Friday, September 13, 
H. W. Springer, aged thirty-three years. 

SumMMe_Ers.—In Hillsboro, Ind., on Sunday, August 18, T. A. 
Summers, aged seventy-eight years. 

WHeLan.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wednesday, August 14, 
Edward Whelan, aged sixty years. 

WituirAMs.—In Gulfport, Miss., on Sunday, August 25, F. E. 
Williams, aged sixty-three years. 

ZIMMERMAN.—In Paterson, N. J., on Wednesday, August 7, 
Isaiah Zimmerman, aged seventy-one years. 





Registered in Pennsylvania 


As a result of the examinations of the Pennsylvania Board 
held in Williamsport on August 30 and 31, the following were 
granted certificates : 


Pharmacists: J. J. Armstrong, A. F. Brown, E. J. Campbell, W. L. 
Graeff, T. I. Goldblum, Joseph Handler, M.D., J. C. Held, jr., T. D. Hegin- 
bothom, Max Keiser, Moses Minzes, James McGinty, Harry Promisloff, 
L. E. Rothberg, Morris Sisman, M. L. Snyderman and H. J. Woolsey, Phila- 
delphia; Phillip Semmer, jr., Pittsburgh; A. J. Carroll, Towanda; Ber a 
MacMillan, Dunmore; George Gibbons, jr., Wilkes-Barre; LeRoy A. K. 
Hillegass, Pennsburg; A. M. Lewis, Plymouth; E. G. Keene, Johnstown; 
H. E. Warner, Harrisburg; E. A. Schell, Meadville; E. J. McCormick, Pat 
ton; O. W. Lee, Chicago; Vincenzo Graziano, New York; W. F. Lofland, 
Lewes, Del. 

Assistant Pharmacists: 
phia; A. J. Grzedzicki Pittsburgh; IL 
Arthur K. Masterson, Altoona; J. J. Law, Danville; G. 
burg; Conrad Reiche, Gettysburg; J. K. Winter, Hughesville; C. S. Dutten- 
hofer, Lancaster; S. T. McCloskey, R. C. Myers, Lock Haven; R. I. Kenney, 
Mansfield; W. W. Schollenberger, E. R. Briner, Reading; E. H. Sonne, 
Titusville. 


The next examinations will be held in Pittsburgh and Phila- 
deiphia on Friday and Saturday, November 8 and 9. 


Pasquale Ciliberti, Harry Wartelsky, Philadel- 
. K. Reisch, Ashland; E. B. Hogue, 
R. Ryall, Greens- 





Baltimore Drug Exchange Outing 

The annual outing of the Baltimore Drug Exchange was held 
on August 23, in which about forty of the members took part. 
They went down the river on the steamer Clio as far as the 
mouth of the Patapsco, stopping on the way at the Summit 
House, Stony Creek, where the excursionists bowled for a time. 
During the trip the semi-annual meeting was held, presided over 
by President G. Frank Baily, of James Baily & Son. The vari- 
ous legislative measures that have come up recently were dis- 
cussed by Richard Bond of W. M. McCormick & Co. A com- 
munication urging the exchange to indorse the proposed Indus- 
trial Arts and Educational Exhibit was read by the secretary, 
J. Emory Bond, on which, however, no action was _ taken. 
Luncheon was served on the way up to the city. The following 
took part in the outing: 

H. B. McNeal, of Kent Drug Company; A. C. Meyer, of A. 
C. Meyer & Co.; Charles Carey and G. Frank Baily, of James 
3aily & Son; W. M. McCormick, George M. Armor, R. H. Bond 
and Claude Leatherberry, of McCormick & Co.; Jerome Vogeler; 
Horace Burrough, of Burrough Bros. Manufacturing Company; 
Mr. Prince, of American Can Company; W. E. Wellman, of E. 
J. Walters & Co.; Mr. Klingel, of Howard Drug Company; 
James McDivet and H. C. Deane, of W. H. Crawford & Co.: 
J. M. Bellamy, of Thomsen Chemical Company; W I. Davis, of 
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Parrish Bros. & Co.; J. A. Owens, of Carr, Owens & Co.; A. E. 
Mealy and William J. Lowry, of Gilbert Bros. & Co.; J. T. 
Houchens, of Houchens Medicine Company; J. G. Beck, of Cal- 
vert Drug Company; J. A. Yeakel, of Kohler Medicine Company ; 
R. E. Lee Williamson, of Lee Williamson & Co.; John B. 
Thomas, of the Thomas & Thompson Co.; A. G. Stollenwerck, 
of the Resor-Bisnol Chemical Company; J. Emory Bond and 
H. B. Phelps, of Parke, Davis & Co.; J. H. Williams and H. W. 
Packem, of Maryland Glass Company; W. A. Wittle, of Emerson 
Drug Company; F. A. Warner, of A. L. Weld & Co. 


Greater New York 





Charles W. Snow, of the firm of C. W. Snow & Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., was in New York during the early part of the month. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, president of Schieffelin & Co., 
has returned to New York from his summer home near Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

Samuel Schoenfeld has sold his store in Brooklyn, where he 
has long been active in association work, and purchased the store 
of John J. Downey, 64 Main street, Irvington-on-Hudson. 

William J. Walding and John S. Kinnan, of the Walding, 
Kinnan & Marvin Company, wholesale druggists, of Toledo, Ohio, 
were in New York on Labor Day on’'their return from an auto- 
mobile tour of New England. 

A housewarming for the fall season will be held by the 
National Pharmaceutical Society on Monday, October 14 at 
830 p. m., at the clubroom at 2322 Eighth avenue, New York 
The entertainment will include a vaudeville program, speeches by 
noted men and refreshments. 

Charles A. West, vice-president of the Eastern Drug Com- 
pany, Boston, was in New York recently on his return from a 
visit to Washington, where he went on behalf of the members of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, of whose com- 
mittee on legislation he is chairman. 

Among recent visitors to New York were Dr. W. J. Murray, 
of the Murray Drug Company, Columbia, S. C.; Walter V. 
Smith, president of Valentine H. Smith & Co., Philadelphia; 
W. A. Caperton, head of the traveling staff of Eli Lilly & Co., 
and C J. Lynn, also of that company. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Kings County Phar- 
maceutical Society on October 2 verbal reports were presented 
of the transactions of the International Pharmaceutical Congress 
by Thomas J. Keenan, Dr. Joseph Kahn, and Otto Raubenheimer. 
Dr. W. C. Anderson made a report of the recent meeting of the 
Pharmaceutjcal Conference. 

The first regular stated meeting of the College of Pharmacy 
of New York for the eighty-third session will be held in the 
lecture room of the college on Tuesday, October 15, at 8 o’clock. 
Several amendments to the bylaws will be acted on. Professor 
Diekman will present a report as a delegate to the New York 
State Pharmaceutical AssSociation meeting. Dean Rusby will 
make a report on the American Pharmaceutical Association meet- 
ing and Caswell A. Mayo will deliver a lecture illustrated with 
lantern slides on the American Pharmaceutical Association in 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The Alumni Association of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
held its annual outing on August 29 at Witzel’s Grove, College 
Point, in which several hundred members participated.- The 
party left on the steamer Halcyon for the sail up the Sound, and 
games, dancing and dinner were enjoyed on the grounds. The 
officers of the Alumni Association are: President, Jeremiah 
Heald; first vice-president, William W. Weygandt; second vice- 
president, Richard L. Heaslip; secretary, Edward Orler; treas- 
urer, William C. Anderson; register, Henry J. Kasselbaum. The 
committee in charge of the outing and games were: Henry J. 
Kasselbaum, chairman; Charles V. Lewis, secretary; Harry G. 
Dattelbaum, Max Popkin and Jacob Beneckson. 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
CLASSIFIED AS LIQUORS 


Washington, August 28—The Collector of Internal Revenue 
has issued the following list of medicinal preparations which are 
insufficiently medicated to prevent their use as beverages. The 
list is of unusual interest to the trade: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFice OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WasuincTon, D. C., August 23, 1912. 


Teo Collectors of Internal Revenue, Revenue Agents, and Others: 


The accompanying list of alcoholic medicinal preparations which have 
been examined by this office and held to be insufficiently medicated to 
render them unfit for use as a beverage is published for the information 
of all concerned. 

Special tax will be required for the sale of any of the preparations 
herein named, even though such sales are for medicinal use. The liabili- 
ties of dealers for sales for medicinal use of any of the preparations 
marked with an asterisk (*) will, however, be held to date from and after 
October 1, 1912. 

The names of most of the preparations heretofore given on the various 
lists which have been published will be found included in this list, the 
only exception being those the manufacturers of which have revised their 
formulas to meet the requirements of this office or which are no longer 
on the market. 

Special tax should not, therefore, be required for the sale for medicinal 
use of any alleged medicinal compound not on this list until this office 
has been communicated with and specific instructions received. 

The preceding paragraph does not, however, apply to the class of 
compounds usually described by the term “Cocktail bitters,”” which are 
suitable for and usually used as beverages. 

It having been found in various instances that there are several prepa- 
rations of the same name on the market, the names of the manufacturers 
of the preparations examined by this office are here given, and it should 
be understood that only the preparations as compounded by the manu- 
facturer whose name is given is embraced in this list. 

Special tax will be required for the manufacture and sale of beef, 
wine, and iron, unless it contains at least the percentages of beef and 
iron given in the formula on page 1821 of the nineteenth edition of the 
United States Dispensatory or is otherwise sufficiently medicated to be 
unsuitable for use as a beverage. Special tax will also be required for 
the sale of the compound ordinarily sold under the name of rock, rye, 
and glycerine. 

Collectors and revenue agents should continue to secure and forward 
to this office samples of preparations which they have reason to believe 
are or may be used as a beverage. 


List or ALCOHOLIC MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, 


Name. Manufacturer. 
Pee NU NEES 5.5.s10g. 9 «ici steels hi pee eeeaiew Ale & Beef Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Allen’s Restorative Tonic....Faxon & Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
RAM MUTI aig 55 sn diidle O a Wlvia W'S 9 GR 618 ES Peter Rostenkowski, Chicago, Ill. 


American Alimentary Elixir, 
American Drug Store, 1115 Canal street, New Orleans, La. 





Assriacan, TUZIE 660565603 sess ss Beggs Manufacturing bs, Chicago, Ill. 
American Stomach Bitters......../ American Drug Store, New Orleans, La. 
POR A MI eben 1s c8t/o prea han seat wee Core ace Saas eRe G. Picon (imported) 
Angostura Aromatic Tincture Bitters........ E. R. Behlers, St. Louis, Mo. 
RP ee The Cordial Panna Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Arbaugh’s Newport Bitters......... Daniel Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
pe ree V. Gautier, 287 Hudson street, New York 
EN SING os, 5.6 Xa esk ods 4h ao aa hewaiee Hanigan Bros., Denver, Colo. 
Aroma Stomach Bitters.............. .-J. S. Smith & Co., Burlington, Ia. 
ge errr ree rere C. N. Prior, Middletown, N. Y. 
*Aromatic Stomach Bitters.......... The S. Holtzman Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Atwood’s La Grippe Specific......... Excelsior Medicine Co., Chicago, IIl. 
PIUET EIEEN 6 sa bik 5055 be taesgeeses Angauer Bitters Co., Chicago, TIl. 
POET TRAGNORCBIE 6 6k.o5 5c ces scseen cool Angauer bitters Co., Chicago, Ill 


Augustiner Health and Stomach Bitters....A. M. August, Miiwaukee, Wis. 








Beef, Wine and Iron......... ....Waudby, Son & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WERE, GROW PION NURS s 6:6: 6:010.0'0 01008-66004 Crown Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PHONE; EXO ORO WARE s. o6:0 6st ivceees The Jarmuth Co., Providence, R. I. 
SORT... S700 DRE WME 650% os Ke aweeseseens Lion, Drug Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PEGE, ICON OO WE. 60.006.00006.005.0% Owl Drug Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
*Ben Hur Kidney and Liver Bitters...... Fred, Reynolds, Detroit, Mich. 
Berg’s Hawkeye Bitters............ Berg Medicine Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Belvedere Stomach Bitters.............. Loewy Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bismark Laxative Bitters.............ee200% C. Lange & rare Chicago, Ill. 
3ismarck’s Royal Nerve Tonic R. A. Smith & Co., Pana, Ill. 
* Bitter M6 wt sGawieceeeureesssvaccknwe Struzynski Bros., Chicago, Il. 
*Bitter WANE. . 2.000 ceccccecceccesens Aug. W. Burggraf, Johnstown, Pa. 
oy ere The Atlantic Vineyard & Wine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PREM boa hs aya v0 dine ce ecu Karles Medicine Co. Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Blackberry Cordial........... International Extract Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Binceperry Cordial... «...00s0%s00 Irondequoit Wine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Blackberry Cordial, ...0.0000s20c0s0-.arother Drug Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Blackberry and Ginger Cordial. .Standard Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
RS PP re oer Pr rr ere. Albert Niggemann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bonekamp Stomach Bitters............... Geo. J. Fixmer, Springfield, Til. 
a See ere J. S. Smith & Co., Burlington, Wis. 
THER isso cintce sc 06kcas F. E. Mayhew & Co., San Francisco, Cal 
Bradenberger’s Colocynthis..... Standard Che -mical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Brod’s Celery Pepsin Bitters........ Jno. — Chemical Co., Chicago, III. 
Brown’s Utryme Tonic........... A. E. & E. V. Brown Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Brown’s Aromatic Cordial Bitters, 
Chas. Leich & Co., sole agents, Evansville, Ind. 


Brown’s Vin Nerva Tonic........... Brown Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
OE, REE seve bcc kos Risecee kha Geo. Albert, Milwaukee, Wis 
COPMIEM, THUERTAS 5-06.60: 0046600000 L. J. Sulak Land Co., West, Tex. 
Celery Bitters and Angostura.......... Frank J. Maus, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Celery eS rt oor er The P. S. Abbey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Clarke’s Rock Candy Cordial........... Colburn, Birks & Co., Peoria, Il. 
Clayton & Russell’s Stomach Bitters........ Adams & Co., New York City 
Clifford’s Cherry Cure..........Standard Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Clifford's Peruvian Elixir Standard Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 





OU TESS | 055.5. cies wae 65's 6 0ne o Morris & Dickson Co., Shreveport, La. 


Name. Manufacturer. 
Crescent Star Jamaica Ginger..Gulf Manufacturing Co., New Orleans, La. 


Coca Wine....American Drug Store, 1115 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 
WMA REIRS sco. s ccccenccsseceeens Milburn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
rg OS ONE RS ee eri Columbo Elixir Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbo Peptic Bitters.............. &. & 7am & Co., New Orleans, La. 
MENON FOUN. INOUE 0s 6 oc.t.0cs snscectreeks Iler & Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Cooper’s Nerve Tonic..................-..-Muller & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ea noe cae (occas ores eos Zwart’s Pharmacy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
WEG COMO. 6 cok ce vciciceceses The Cordial Panna Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Creacent ‘Tottic Bitters... 6. .ccsccsecs Parker Blake Co., New Orleans, La. 
Ep UOT WUEIO S66 6.0:5:0.6'59 0.5.50 509548 Eugene Parisek Co., Chicago, Ill. 
*Damana Gentian Bitters...............-Milburn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Dandelion Bittera. <.c.0.6.c0escees Beggs Manufacturing co., Chicago, II). 
BE MINE as ser cnccecanaes seca Dandy Bracer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
De Witt’s Stomach Bitters............ E. C. De Witt & Co., Chicago, III. 
PETUECE © TINGE 6 gs occ tcccccecesevscves J. A. Didier, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Dr. Brown’s Blackberry Cordial............ Texas Drug Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Dr. Brown’s Tonic Bitters.......... Brown Chemical Co, Nashville, Tenn. 
Dr. Bouvier’s Buchu Gin..... Dr. Bouvier’s Specialty Co., Louisville, Ky. 
De. Meteeies Mager. Bitergcn.. cbse cccicwcesdvccpecsgetvesces Imported 
Dr. Fowler’s Meat and Malt............ Meat & Malt Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Gray’s Tonic Bitters..... Central Botanical Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
Dr. Hortenbach Stomach Bitters. «oles Hortenbach, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. Hopkins Union Stomach Bitters........ F Amidon, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Hoffman’s Golden Bitters..........ccceses sD Trandt, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Rattinger’s Bitters......... Rattinger’s Medical Co., Sappington, Mo. 


Dr. Sterki’s Ohio Bitters....Dr. V. Sterki & Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Dr. Sherman’s Peruvian Tonic and Systematizer, ; 
Des Moines Pharmacal Co., Des Moines, Iowa 








Dr. Worme’s Gesundheit Bitters............ J. D. Heimsoth, Chicago, Ill. 
Dozier’s Apple Bitters........ Bitter _— sitters Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
*Drake’s Plantation Bitters......... P. H. Drake & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ey RE Nee ne ne eras eerie rrr a Fa Imported 
RS RRM ig gina ard are o:d S00 ea 1CRCS KCeic.e side hen sanie ee Mes wade ese mees Imported 
Ducto’s Alsmentary TRXIC.. 20.0 o0.0.s0 62 eeccscssseeteccceceseosces Imported 
Duffy’s Malt Whiskey......... Duffy Malt Whiskey Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Elixir of Bitter Wine ....20-c00- Pleasant Tonic Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 
a MOE WORE chine 4:6: 6 ain dogs bcs Cee Rees eaoes V. Bokr, Chicago, Il. 
Elixir Calioaya......... ..Reid. Yeomans & Cubit, New York aed 
POM “CMUONGE TEGO, 56. 5.055:6:6 6:0.610. 0 0 60-0:00 0000 Upjohn Co., New York, N. 
EQORIVDEIS COOTOIM «<6 200000.00s0s0ee Zwartz Pharmacy Co., St. Louis, ‘os 
Eureka Stomach Bitters............... Iowa Drug Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Bide LOSRve Bitters... <<. vcces Carmeliter Bitters Co., New York, N. Y. 
Patious. Wiener. Bitters .....60scccceccoses Foxman Bros., Rock Island, III. 
*Faxon’s Beef, Iron and Wine..Faxon, Williams & Faxon, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fernet-Carlisi -Fernet Bitters.............. C. Carlisi Co., New York City 
*Ferro-China Ragcal.......ccccccccecs Basilea & Calandra, New York City 
PE EN ic iv ck accenccesvees W. P. Bernagozzi, New York City 
MEME AE, SIOOL 6.0'o.6 3:04 0. hha bs cvescecewasies (Felice Bissleri) Imported 
TI NUNS 5 Ko dns cesececcwcvcnne Vittorio Blotto, New York City 
Ferro-China Carlisi Tonic Bitters.......... C. Carlisi Co., New York City 
Ferro-China-Citro Bitters. .......cscseeeees G. Citro & Co., Hoboken, N. f. 
*Ferro-China-Columbia............ Columbia Distilling Co., Albany, N. Y. 
DEST CMOS GE COLO S 6i6.< 650:666 6000 eves cases Lange Bros., New York City 
*Ferro-China Frantantuono......... Jos. Frantantuono, Providence, R. I. 
EP SAD | PEE 0:66. 0:4:0 b 0 55g: seeccceetse Marrone & Lofar, Utica, N. Y. 
Ferro-China-Salus........ Italo-American Liquor Mfg. Co., New York City 
*Ferro-China Tito Manlio........... Gennare T. Manlio, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOSCONCIOG> LNIOTIOs o.6e ccc cccccenenes Basilea & Calandra, New York City 
I AFRMENONIR So 6. cise 0:4 00 kGnss 6 0A ad vecces Kemnresdueasie's Imported 
*Ferro-China Vitanova............ Steinhardt Bros. & Co., New York City 
ee i PIMNEI Ds iv. 50:0 60s eK ce asnenes D. P. Rossi, San Francisco, Cal. 
ie 5 CT Ae eee erie The P. S. Abbey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ite Ei NOE WADE oes 90.06.0080 ¥ 54 Struapaekd Bros., Chicago, II. 
F. Miller & Co.’s Stomach —_- is heeled saken 
Folger’s Aromatic Bitters.......] D. Folger & “Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
*Fort Henry Ginger Compound. had Robb & Breiding, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Me CIEE crave ta a toc AW aerate as é.ce ene aes Edward Rimsa, Chicago, I1l 
GOMER TERIEDSs 5 06sec ccceess E “vans Smith Drug Co., Kansas City, Kans. 
ine Tonic..Edward Rims sa, Chicago, III 


Genuine Bohemian Malted Bitter W 
Germania Herb, Root, and Fruit Tonic Bitters, 
Dr. F. G. Nordman, Chicago, Il 





setae Stomach Witteveo. 0c... cc kcvsess Geo. Kuevers, Granite City, III. 
PEROPUIRE SUGMOCN: TWHCETS,..0.04:5 0050000040: Wm. W. Torge, Waukesha, Wis. 
RE CII 5 555 4 oes CNRS GO AAek Oe Ke Loewy Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ginseng Cordial........ American Ginseng Medical Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Glycerine Tonic (Elixir Pepsin) ........ W. P. Underhill, Concord, N. H. 
DM ROM ona siiania x 0066 6.810 G. C. Kimmerer, Canajoharie, es is 
Graham’s Brand Orange Bitters............ Chas. Jacquin, New York City 
Ameen S: Chill Tanic. «0. <écccccaces M. V. Green, Son & Co., Selma, N. C. 
Greiner’s Blackberry Cordial Greiner- Kelly Drug Co., Dallas, Tex. 
“Kroes Bros. Blood and Liver Tonic. .... 0. 50.ccccececsss Gross Bros., II. 
Harrison's Quinine Tonic. woe... X. L. Chemical Co., Chicago, IIl. 
RN IEG os. gig 0 0)4 3-0 o eine oie orade 4.0ea e wela H, Bitzegeio, Chicago, Ill. 
Ng oi ae 66 cde bseaseuevsnce Jos. G. Sporrer & Co., Toledo, Ohio 
ST Rae uid i's .2109 6 b:cce:die 6 sive #hidmaeveare Otto F. Lentz, Petersburg, III. 
PRRETNMER, Wisc vec 40s Ce cerNeas emma Herb Medicine Co.. Reading, Pa. 
Rd i hao had ea a eaknn eet bang — Medical Ce., Hillsboro, Tex. 
Heublein’s Calisaya Bitters........ G. Heublein & Bro., New York City 
RO a ee errr Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Siete Villd Dittet: Witeec i cccccseciccscces Michael Bosak, Scranton, Pa. 
i Beas: Tg cess cccecdaes Dr. D. Winegardner, Hanna, Okla. 

AR | Re errr rere ee I. X. L. Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jack Pot Laxative Bitter Tonic............ J. B. Scheuer Co., Chicago, II. 
“Jack's Indian Tonic. ..... 0006s scscees Ww. L. B. Jack, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Jaffe’s Intrinsic Tonic. .....<-0..ssecese Jaffe Wine Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
erome’s Dandelion Stomach Bitters...Jerome Chemical Ce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Johnston’ ey) ae “/Parker Blake Co., New Orleans, La. 
Jones Stomach Bitters...........-e.-00+ Natchez Drug ‘Co., Natchez, Miss. 
IMIR a i 4.5.0)0'0.0'bw 0.0000 646. 405:0:6 Beggs Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
oo aon Kidney Cure. ..... 00. Juniper Kidney Cure Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 


Karle’s German Stomach Bitters..Karle German Bitters Co., Aberdeen, S. D. 

Karlsbader Stomach Bitters Jos. Landshut, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PND se 5 60.6 00% caivesececsucecs Katarno Co., New York City 
eet rere Morris & Dickson Co., Shreveport, L 
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76 AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
Name. Manufacturer. 
Koehler’s Stomach Bitters............ Koehler Bitters Co., New York City 
Kohn’s Iron and Malt Whiskey............ Kohn Brothers, New York City 
*“Kennedy’s East India Bitters...............02. Iler & Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
-. . ei eae Brown Drug Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
OE San The Wm. Brooks Medicine Co., Russellville, Ark 
ee Be eee rere y Milburn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
3) ee eee Reid, Yeomans & Cubit, New York City 
Kreuzberger’s Stomach Bitters.......... R reuzberger, Logansport, Ind. 
Krummel’s Bonekamp Maag Bitters........ Hry. Krummel, New York City 
oo Se ee hers A. M. Hellmann & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Laxa Bark Tonic... .......-22+.+0000c00+eNatehez Drug Co., Natchez, Miss. 
Lee’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters. .Lee’s Anti-Trust Medicine Co., Joplin, Mo. 
*Lekko Stomach Bitters....................Struzynski Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
i i. sls dnenescehous Ballard Snow Liniment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
PC cccir nth eee hisheunesavecees T. S. Mitchell Co., Providence, R. J. 
Si Pn POOR... ss ccccatenecenseeteean Chas. M. Lutz, Reading, Pa. 
eee Lyons Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 
RE CED cvs <osses ces eesecheuee E. J. Rose & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
OS eee eee ree SZ A. J. Wabersky, Chicago, Ili 
FRE ND. pon anbescnenvns sill Mrs. Ingeborg Rosmer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mark’s Famous Stomach Bitters............... R. Marks, Milwaukee, Wis 
McCorrison’s Compound of Golden Seal....O0. S. McCorrison, Union, Me. 
Lo err erry Bernheim my" Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Tn Di DOOR, . cvcvescossnccunsoesen Ile & Co., Omaha, Nebr 
Mikado Wine Tonic....... Mikado Medicine Co., W est Manchester, N. H. 
Milburn’s Kola & Celery Bitters........... Milburn & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Miller Brand Bitters.............. Pure Food Cordial Co., New York City 
EE BUMDRS vobcn hedccxosscuvisaker Struzynski Bros., Chicago, II! 

*Naturé’s Remedy for Kidney Troubles and Blood Poisoning, 

Dr. J. T. Sumpter, Bowling Green, Ky. 
TN. + ieccknedeng dgedontine ebenee ee J. B. Scheuer Co., Chicago, Til 
Newton’s Nutritive Elixir.................. Parker-Blake Co., New Orleans 
SU eI SEEN. n't onc nvsscnesaeseveece Jno. Novak, Chicago, Ill. 
ee Jos. Bollenbeck, Madison, Wis. 
ee SE ccna en eeews ewbse nbn O’Hare Bitters Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
OEE SEs POO DOE: osc ccecccncneee- in seh J. Adye, Adyeville, 7 
Old Dr. — Stomach Bitters. : ‘ea Giles & Co., Concord, N. 
ee — Joyce, Traverse City, Mich 
A 8 ON are 2 Bitters Co., Chicago, II. 
Ozark Stomach Bitters......... Lee’s Anti-Trust Medicine Co., Joplin, Mo. 
Se ON OE on wins ces nassnen Field, Son & Co., London, England 
oo on uk wh ackvbee pei Richardson Drug Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
ee a eee W. R. Reeve, Dorchester, Mass. 
*Parker’s Beef, Wine, and Iron........ Parker-Brown Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
en en ca ccoe shan askosu ne eks eee (E. L. Arp) Imported 
Peptonic Stomach Bitters....Ross, Flowers & Co., Chicago and New York 
"Poerevinm Bitters... ...0600s0% Reed, Robb & Breiding, Wheeling, W. Va. 
*Peter Paul Stomach Bitters............ Paul P. Fasbender, Detroit, Mich. 
Peychaud’s Bitter Wine Cordial......L. E. Jung & Co., New Orleans, La 
Se Es noes cseue cease OE Prenstat Bitters Co., West, Tex. 
Pioneer Ginger Bitters.......... Dr. Koehler Medicine Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Pee Meee ORGS, 2.000 0000s0e0nnese Pond’s Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 
oe ee ee Pond’s Bitters Co., Chicago, Ill. 
[PND 5.4 adn ckiw oben haan eduunaneabbebnse haved Importea 
*Rex Ginger and Brandy Tonic............. Rex Bitters Co., Chicago, Il. 
IE cin GRC Gh ob ebéun>atabeateusieauee Rex Bitters Co., Chicago, III. 
Rheinstrom’s Stomach Bitters..........Rheinstrom Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio 
oe en Jas. S. Riley, Hayne, N. C. 
Rimsovo Malto-Sove Vino Chino..............++- Ed. Rimsa, Chicago, [1]. 
Ne rr er ren ee eee 
tice clnhnd ne wean eee eedens The Cordial oe: Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
8 >= eer i & J Scharff, St. Louis, Mo. 
*Royal Pepsin Stomach Bitters............. L. & : Scharff, St. Louis, Mo. 
*Sarasina Stomach Bitters. .... 2.0.0 ccccccees Wm. Blech, New York City 
et JPR. 565 ough sos eo hess epeaceceays ores en Imported, Sheetz 
a eae Percy R. Hentz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SBoerer ss Pamous Bitters, . «<> <00scccavs Wendelin Schier, ‘Alexandria, Ind. 
*Schmit’s Celebrated Strengthening Bitters..Geo. W. Tepe, Evansville, Ind. 
*Schroeder’s German Bitters................Milburn & Co. ., Baltimore, Md. 
Simon’s Aromatic Stomach Bitters.. -Samuel B. Schein, St. Paul, Minn. 
"= Se? Sirena Manufacturing Co., New York City 
EE EE, oho cab bMesdhwukssccwakewewnt Francis Cropper oe Chicago, Il. 
Ce Us eee Van Natta Drug Co., Joseph, Mo. 
EE: ON SOE oon. p wasscnscesisancvene en South good Pa. 
Steinkonig’s Stomach Bitters......---..+/ atom Seg ee Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stomach Bitters............ Imported by J. J. Boker, New York City 
TENN a a sass aneesneveoexec waited A, i, Fad Traverse City, Micti. 
eae ere Vm. H. Strauss, Reading, Pa. 
ee ae ot Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PRN 5 Gkininbdcwss shaune edee Ellis-Lillybeck Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn 
Tatra........ APSE bebe nked bs Secenbebod bawenkakenl B. Zeman, Chicago, III. 
*Tokay Quinine Iron Wine................. Burger & Erdeky, Chicago, IIl. 
ee EE Rt ee 
True’s Magnetic Cordial.......... Standard Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
[EEO: Utiiec nn bain psosss mre ee Fritz T. Schmidt & Sons, Davenport, Iowa 


Uncle Josh’s Dypepsia Cure..Dr. Worthington’s Drug Co., 
Underberg’s Boonekamp Maag Bitters, 
Imported by Luyties Bros., 


Birmingham, Ala 


New York City 


ce Se ey oer © F. C. Altmeier & Co., Chicago, III. 
LS vn ob noes cate th canis cewesmseehi reson tet Sennwea® Imported 
Oe ea ee eee Mariani & Co., New York City 
Vino-Kolafra..................+...-Mead, Johnson & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
og eer rere Dreyfuss, Weil & Co., Paducah, Ky 
Warner’s Stomach Bitters....... Warner, Friday & Co., Sioux City, Iowa 
Webb’s A No. 1 Tonic. .Webb’s Co-operative Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
Westphalia Stomach A eaten E. R. Behlers, St. Louis, Mo. 
RS ree V. Gautier, New York City 
White’s Dyspepsia Remedy............ W. L. White & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
i ree scines keeassevdsodseens bate The Will Do Co., Detroit, Mich. 
William’s Kidney Relief.......... Parker, Blake & Co., New Orleans, La. 
CUED OE CMIONOD, 60.00 006s 2ccscoceuves Skarzynski & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
*Wine of Pomelo, with Beef and Iron, 
Irondequoit Wine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Woodbury Brand Bitters........... Steinhart Bros. & Co., New York City 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


Name. Manufacturer. 
Zeman’s Medicinal Bitter Wine...........-+-+s2e++ B. Zeman, Chicago, Ill. 
oe eg oe rere err ery Zien Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 
IER «6.563 5405 oss seceesesens esseeSn Walker’s Tonic Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Royat E. CasELL, Commissioner. 





DUNLAP OUT OF BOARD OF 
FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION 


Doctor Wiley’s Friends Anticipate His Reappointment— 
Bureau Work Said to Be Disorganized 





ASHINGTON, September 29.—The resignation of Dr. F. 
L. Dunlap, of the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
has aroused once more the demand for the reorganization of that 
body. Dr. Dunlap’s resignation, according to his own statement, 
was intended purely to allow him to 
better himself financially by accept- 
ing employment with a private com- 
mercial concern in Chicago. It is 
understood, however, that there is a 
definite recognition in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the present 
regime is to end after the 4th of 
next March, and that whoever en- 
ters the White House is practically 
certain to introduce great changes 
all through the department. Should 
Governor Wilson, as is now ex- 
pected by very many persons, obtain 
the Presidency, it is regarded as 
unavoidable that the whole of the 
inside clique will have to go. That 
Dr. H. W. Wiley will in that event 
be summoned back into the depart- 
ment, possibly as Secretary of Agriculture, possibly in his old 
position, is predicted by many of those who are close to the 
political managers, and the fact that Doctor Wiley is himself 
working hard for the election of Wilson lends some color of 
probability to the statement. 
Meantime, the Board of Food and Drug Inspection is left in 
a disorganized condition and there is general surprise that the 
President has not even yet announced who is to be the per- 
manent chief of the Bureau of Chemistry to succeed Doctor 
Wiley for the rest of the present administration. The retirement 
of Doctor Dunlap gives another place to fill and has led a good 
many persons to expect that the President may now be forced 
into taking some positive action looking to a real reorganization 
of the board. Should that prove to be the case, it will put the 
administration of affairs on a more definite basis than at present 
and render it possible to clear up a good many matters that are 
now hanging fire and seem likely to continue to do so for a good 
while to come. There has been bitter complaint from importers 
of late concerning the policy of postponement and unreasonable 
interference that was being followed by the board with respect to 
imported drugs, particularly criticism coming from the im- 
porters of asafcetida, ergot, anise seed, and numerous other 
products, all of which have risen greatly in price, owing to ex- 
clusions and exportations due, it is said, to the unnecessary in- 
terference on the part of unskilled men in the employ of the 
government. The criticism is emphatically said not to be based 
upon strictness in the administration of the act but upon unin- 
telligent application of its provisions. In many other lines, a 
like complaint is heard. On the other hand there is much dis- 
satisfaction among pure food advocates about the alleged in- 
difference of the board in regard to a number of subjects on 
which it has not been practicable to get any action for a good 
while, and on which no decision seems likely to be forthcoming in 
the near future. Apparently the old influences in the department 
which have in the past been so often effective against any real 
measures of reform of any description are as strong as they 
ever were. All this is making the pressure upon President Taft 
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for some decision that will terminate the difficulties now so 
keenly felt doubly severe. That he will be driven to make some 
permanent appointments during the autumn is believed by some 
persons. 


SHERLEY BILL BECOMES A LAW 





False Claims of Therapeutic Value Amenable to Food and 
Drugs Act—Bill Criticised by Dr. Wiley 


_ October 9.—On August 20, 1912, the so- 
called Sherley pure drug bill was adopted by the Senate 
(having previously passed the House) in the following form: 


Be it enacted, etc., That that part of section 8 of the food and drugs 
act of June 30, 1906, defining what shall be misbranding in the case of 
drugs, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto a third para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“If its package or label shall bear or contain any statement, design, 
or device regarding the curative or therapeutic effect of such article or any 
of the ingredients or substances contained therein, which is false and 
fraudulent.” 

So that the said part of section 8 shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That the term ‘misbranded,’ as used herein, shall apply to 
all Pr or articles of food or articles which enter into "the composition 
of food, the package or label of which shall bear any statement, design, or 
device regarding such article, or the ingredients or substances contained 
therein which shall be false or misleading in any particular, and to any 
food or drug product which is falsely branded as to the state, territory, or 
country in which it is manufactured or produced. 

“That for the purposes of this act an article shall also be deemed to 
be misbranded. In case of drugs: 

“First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the name of 
another article. 

“Second. If the contents of the package as originally put up shall 
have been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents shall have 
been placed in such package, or if the package fails to bear a statement on 
the label of the quantity or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, opium, 
cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral 
hydrate, or acetanilide, or any derivative or preparation of any such sub- 
stances contained therein. 

“Third. If its package or label shall bear or contain any statement, 
design, or device regarding the curative or therapeutic effect of such article 
or any of the ingredients or substances contained therein, which is false 
and fraudulent.”’ 


The Sherley bill as adopted by Congress displaces the Rich- 
ardson bill which was so obnoxious to the medicine manufac- 
turing interests, and meets the demand of President Taft for 
some action to offset the decision’ of the Supreme Court in the 
Johnson cancer cure case. It is not considered at all satisfactory 
by the extreme pure food and drug reformers, and Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, expressing their point of view, states the situation as 
follows: 

“The amendment relates to statements on the labels of medi- 
cines, especially the so-called patent or proprietary remedies, 
respecting claims as to curative effects and providing that these 
claims shall not be ‘false and fraudulent.’ It is always more 
difficult to obtain conviction if you have to prove two separate 
crimes against a criminal rather than one. I do not know the 
exact difference between what is false and what is fraudulent. 
But Congress had in mind some distinct difference between them. 
Therefore, it is evident that Congress did not intend to punish 
an offender for false claims alone or for fraudulent claims alone. 

“The alertness of the lawyers and the learning of the court 
will be spent in trying to distinguish between these two classes 
of offenses, rather than in bringing the offender to justice. The 
sad part of it is that the committee had before it a perfectly just 
amendment drawn in the interest of the public and presented by 
Judge Richardson of Alabama. This amendment was drawn in 
no uncertain terms, and not only covered false and fraudulent 
claims on the labels, but also the ‘same claims printed on bill- 
boards or in advertising matter, thus striking a mortal blow at 
the fakes and frauds which have been a curse to the public. 

“In obtaining the passage of the Sherley amendment the 
vendors of fraudulent preparations have won a complete victory, 
and again the interests of the public have been sacrificed in dis- 
guises under the pretense of correcting an evil. 

“Tt appears to me that Congress has only given them another 
lease of life and enabled the roots of fraud and corruption to 
sink deeper into the soil of protective legislation—protective of 
the vested interests, but not the public welfare.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 


State Association Enlists Aid of All Branches of the Trade 





HILADELPHIA, September 28—Every department of the 
drug trade of Pennsylvania is well represented in the list 
of committees for the coming year, just announced by President 
Louis Saalbach, of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 
Interest centers in the committee on legislation, for upon it 
devolves the work of steering through the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature at the session next winter the new pharmacy and anti- 
narcotic bills, as amended and then endorsed at the recent annual 
meeting of the State association at Buena Vista Spring. John C. 
Wallace, New Castle, Pa., who was chairman of this committee 
last year, again is at its head, while the only new member is 
Charles R. Rhodes, of Hyndman, Pa. At the meeting this year, 
Mr. Rhodes was opposed to many of the clauses of the proposed 
bills. 

In the make up of the other committees President Saalbach 
has given commendable consideration to the selection of the 
older members of the association, as well as the appointment, as 
their co-workers, of many younger men of ability whose experi- 
ence in association work has been more limited. 

The list of committees and delegates is as follows: 


On Botany—A. W. Miller, Philadelphia; Wilbur F. Horn, Carlisle; 
E. J. C. Grohman, Butler; Henry Kraemer, Philadelphia; Charles E. Wil- 
lets, Mars. 

On Drug Market—Charles E. Vanderkleed, aay yg sma Ewing H. 
Shipley, Pittsburgh; Daniel J. Thomas, Scranton; W. A. Pearson, Philadel- 
phia; George A. Kelly, jr., Pittsburgh. 

On Entertainment.—D. E. Bransome, Philadelphia; H. C. Byers, Potts- 
town; Howard E. Smith, Philadelphia. 

On Legislation—John C. Wallace, New Castle; L. L. Walton, Williams- 
port; Theodore Campbell, Overbrook; William L. Cliffe, Philadelphia; C. 
Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia; Charles H. LaWall, Philadelphia; Charles R. 
Rhodes, Hyndman. 

On Membership—William E. Lee, Philadelphia; Herman G. Blank, 
Pittsburgh; Theodore Drake, Philadelphia; A. F. Judd, ees Alfred 
W. Britton, Oil City; W. H. Knoepfel. Scranton; J. A. Null, Chambers- 
burg; Frank J. Althouse, Harrisburg; F. J. Blumenschein, Pittsburgh; 
Charles Rehfuss, Philadelphia. 

On Patents and Trade Marks—F. E. Stewart, Philadelphia; F. M. 
Apple, Philadelphia; I. V. S. Stanislaus, Philadelphia; C. E. Vanderkleed, 
Philadelphia; Henry C. Clair, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Papers and Queries—F. P. Stroup, Philadelphia; B. E. 
Pritchard, Pittsburgh; P. Henry Utech, Meadville; F. J. Blumenschein, 
Pittsburgh; F. M. Apple, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Place of Next Meeting—H. C. Byers, Pottstown; Charles 
Leedom, Philadelphia; C. H. Marcy, Altoona. 

Committee on Proctor Memorial Fund— Joseph L. Lemberger, Lebanon; 
Charles H. LaWall, Philadelphia; Charles N. Boyd, Butler; C. B. Lowe, 
Philadelphia; J. P. Remington, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Trade Interests—R. H. Lackey, Philadelphia; Charles 
Rehfuss, Philadelphia; B. E. Pritchard, Pittsburgh; Peter G. Walter, Pitts- 
burgh; Louis Frank, Wilkes-Barre. 

Committee on U. S. P. and N. F. Propaganda—Wilbur F. Horn, 
Carlisle; Charles Rehfuss, Philadelphia; O. W. Osterlund, Philadelphia; 
George Ww. Kutscher, Braddock; W. A. Carpenter, Philadelphia. 


Sean 


To Protect Sponge Fisheries 


Washington, October 3.—The Senate passed a bill reported 
by Senator Fletcher at the last session to regulate the taking and 
catching of sponges in the Gulf of Mexico. A few modifica- 
tions have been made in the measure, so that it now reads as 
follows: 


That on and after the approval of this Act it shall be unlawful for 
any citizen of the United States or person owing duty of obedience to the 
laws of the United States, or any boat or vessel of the United States or 
person belonging to or on board such boat or vessel to take or catch any 
commercial sponges, by means of diving or diving apparatus, in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico or Straits of Florida outside of state territorial 
limits, or to land, deliver, cure, offer for sale, or have in possession at 
any port or place in the United States or on any boat or vessel of the 
United States any commercial sponges taken by means of diving in said 
waters: Provided, That sponges taken by means of diving apparatus be 
tween the first day of October and the first day of July following, of each 
year, in a depth of water not less than forty feet nor more than one hun 
dred and fifty feet shall not be subject to the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any and all persons, boats, or 
vessels described in the first section of this Act to take or catch, by any 
means or methods, in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico or the Straits of 
Florida outside of, state territorial limits, or to land, deliver, cure, offer 
for sale, or have in possession at any port or place in the United States 
or on any boat or vessel of the United States, any commercial sponges 
taken in said waters measuring, when wet, less than five inches in their 
maximum diameter. 

Sec. 3. That the presence of sponges on any vessel or boat of the 
United States equipped with diving apparatus, or serving as a living or 
deposit boat for divers, between July first and October first of each year, 
or the presence of‘sponges of a diameter less than five inches on said 
vessels at any time, or the presence of sponges of less than the said 
diameter on any other vessel or boat of the United States engaged in 
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sponging on the waters of the Gulf of Mexico or the Straits of Florida 
outside of state territorial limits, or the possession of any sponges of less 
than the said diameter sold or delivered by such vessels shall be prima facie 
evidence of a violation of this Act. 

Sec. 4. That every person guilty of a violation of this Act shall for 
each offense be liable to a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars, which fine shall be a lien against the vesse! 
on which the offense was committed. And every vessel used or employed 
in violation of this Act shail be liable to a fine of not less than one hun- 
dred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, or forfeiture, and shall 
be seized and proceeded against by process of libel in any court having 
jurisdiction of the offense: Provided, That every person or vessel guilty 
of a violation of Section 2 of this Act shall be liable to a fine of fifty 
cents for each sponge of a less diameter than five inches found in tlie 
possession of such person or vessel. 

Sec. 5. That any violation of this Act shall be prosecuted in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States of the district wherein the offender is 
found or into which he is first brought. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to enforce the provisions of this Act, and upon his request the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of the Navy may employ vessels 
of the Revenue-Cutter Service and of the Navy, respectively, to that end. 





Proprietary Medicines in the Argentine 


The Argentine. Board of Health has issued the following 
regulations, which have to be observed by persons who apply for 
permission for the sale of pharmaceutical products and mineral 
waters in the Republic. These regulations are subject to altera- 
tion from time to time, according to the Chemist and Druggist, 
of London: 


I 


In applications to the Angretins Board of Health for authority em- 
powering to sell pharmaceutical products the following regulations must be 
observed: 

1. . The applicant must fill up a form obtainable at the Board of Health. 

2. In the form the composition of the product must be completely 
stated. The nature and quantity of all its component parts, including ex- 
cipient and coloring, are to be mentioned therein. Drugs, etc., must be 
called by their technical designation and quantities stated according to the 
metric system, and the form must be filled up in Spanish. 

3- ._The filled-up form must be handed in at the Board of Health on 
Stamped paper of 1 peso m/n. (=50 cents). 

4. Together with the form, copies of all directions, notices, recom- 
mendations and other printed matter, signed by the applicant, must be 
handed in. 

. Five samples of the product must be included. The samples must 
be packed in the same way as the articles are put up for sale. On each 
of them the composition of the product must be stated in a prominent posi- 
tion in Spanish. The quantities must be stated in accordance with the 
metric system. 

II. 


In application to the Argentine Board of Health for authority to sell 
mineral waters the following regulations must be observed: 

1. The same as for pharmaceutical products, 

2. In the form a copy of the result of the analysis of the mineral 
water must be given, also a statement as to whether the analysis was made 
in the Argentine or abroad. 

3- The same as for pharmaceutical products. 

4. Ditto. 

5. For examination 50 litres of the mineral water must be supplied. 

6. The applicant must provide a certificate as to the existence and 
geographical position of the source. The certificate must be confirmed by 
an Argentine consul [or the district whence it originates]. The certificate 
need not be handed in with the annlication. but only at the end of the 
investigation and if the Board of Health requires it. 


Besides these regulations, the board of health also requires 
a certified declaration by the maker, stating that the person des- 
ignated as the maker of the product to be introduced has made 
it himself according to the statement of its composition. If the 
declaration is made abroad it must be confirmed by the Argen- 
tine-ccnsul of the district from which the applicant exports the 
gocds. 





International Congress on Hygiene 


The sessions of the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography recently held in Washington were of more than 
ordinary interest in that they appealed not only to the pro- 
fessional, but to the lay mind as well. Delegates from all over 
the civilized world, representing twenty-eight nations, were pres- 
ent, the opening session, which was welcomed by President Taft, 
being attended by about three thousand. In connection with ‘the 
congress was an interesting exhibit showing the progress of 
sanitation in this country, including exhibits from all branches 
of the army and navy, from states, cities and private corpora- 
tions, as well as exhibits of dairy supply problems. In the 
president’s address he referred to the good work that has been 
done in the interest of sanitation in the island possessions over 
which we have had control, as well as the Isthmus of Panama, and 
said that one of the greatest results of the Spanish war was 
the awakening on the part of our government to the importance 
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of the question of sanitation and the good that we have been 
able to accomplish through the development of this’ work. Re- 
sponses of three minutes each were made by the representatives 
of the twenty-eight countries. Much attention was given to the 
subject of prevention of disease, following which a symposium 
was given on tropical medicines and their control. The dis- 
eases of bubonic plague, cholera, infantile paralysis and typhoid 
fever were discussed and methods suggested for combating 
them. President William H. Taft and Colonel William Gorgas 
were elected honorary presidents for the United States, and 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, of the United States Public Health 
Service, and Dr. Herman S. Diggs, of New York, honorary 
vice-presidents. 


Prof. J. U. Lloyd Named on 


Panama Exposition Commission 


John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, has recently been honored by 
the governor of Ohio in being appointed a member of Ohio’s 
Panama Exposition commission. 





National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association will be held at Milwaukee, October 14 
to 19, with headquarters at the Hotel Pfister. Arrangements 
have been made for the elaborate entertainment of the visitors. 
The New York party left on the Chicago Limited train of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at 5.04 p. m. October 13 and due at Mil- 
waukee at 5 p. m. Monday. 





The New Massachusetts Poison Law 


On the recommendation of the Massachusetts state board of 
health a new law has been passed by the legislature which makes 
it necessary to put a red poison label printed in black ink on 
all compounds of fluorine. The antidote of fluorine and the 
name and address of the vendor must also appear on the label, 
and the sale recorded in the poison book. The following prepar- 
ations are mentioned as containing fluorine: Roachsault, Mar- 
tin’s Pest Exterminator, Peterman’s Ant Food, Hooper’s Fatal 
Food. 





Summer School for Druggists in Texas 


The first summer school for pharmacists, hefd by the medi- 
cal department of the University of Texas, closed a successful 
session on Wednesday, August 25. The course was given for 
the benefit 6f what are known as “permit men”—that is, pharma- 
cists operating without a license, but under a permit granted by 
the state to druggists in towns of less than 1,000 population. 
which allows them to operate without the regular state license 
required in larger towns. The State Board of Pharmacy, how- 
ever, has recently been agitating this matter, and induced the 
State Medical College to offer a summer course in pharmacy 
which would prepare those practising without a state license to 
take the examination necessary to procure it. It is estimated that 
therd are about 1,500 “permit men” at present in Texas. Of 
this number about 250 entered the summer course offered at the 
colleges, and about as many took a correspondence course. The 
subjects included materia medica, posology, toxicology, theoreti- 
cal and practical pharmacy, prescription reading, writing and 
compounding and pharmacognosy. The instructors were Dr. R. 
D. Cline and Dr. J. C. Buckner, of the State Médical College. 
Texas is practically the only state in the union where such per- 
mits are issued, and it is the intention of the board to see that 
those operating as druggists are equipped with the license re- 
quired ty other states. Examinations will be held some time in 
November, when those who took the course will have an op- 
portunity of demonstrating their fitness to receive a regular 
license. 
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